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In his admirable study of the Gothic gospels, Friedrichsen! has 
neglected to point out a few sure cases of semantic borrowing by 
Wulfila from the Greek. By “semantic borrowing,” I mean something 
different from counterfeiting of Greek compounds with Gothic ele- 
ments. I refer rather to the use of a Gothic word in all the senses 
of its ordinary Greek equivalent, even where certain of these senses 
are peculiar to the Greek word and can not be warranted (upon ety- 
mological or other grounds) for the Gothic. 


That the point is of some importance in its effect upon our knowl- 
edge of the Gothic vocabulary, has become clear to me in the course 
of certain research on the semantic history of Indo-European synonyms. 
In a few cases, and in fact, a very few cases, the most important of 
which are to be discussed here, one is forced to reject an apparent 
Gothic synonym on this ground. In some of these cases it happens 
that the correct Gothic term is attested elsewhere in the Gospels 
where the translator was not influenced by the semasiology of the 
Greek term he was trying to render, but in others one must finally 
append the note ‘Graecism; actual Gothic term not attested.’ It is 
hoped too that the discussion of these few cases (a close examination 
of the entire vocabulary should yield more) may aid toward the 
solution of the question whether the Gothic Bible is Gothic or not.” 


Goth. stabeis ‘orouxeia, elements.’ 


This rendering occurs only three times in the Epistles, Gal. 4. 3 
uf stabim pis fairhwaus ind 7% ororyeia 709 vOsyov, 4. 9 du paim un- 
mahteigam jah halkam stabim int ta ac%ev% wat ntwy% storyeta, Col. 


2. 20 af stabim . . . axd tOv storysiwy (709 xocy0v). But this is 





1G. W. S. Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels, A Study of its 
Style and Textual History, esp. pp. 35-155. c 
2G. O. Curme, “Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?,” JEGPh., X, 151 ff., 335 ff. 
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sufficient to show the consistency of Wulfila’s translation. The mean- 
ing ‘element’ for Goth. stafs is indeed peculiar at first glance. The 
formal cognates are of course Olcel. stafr, OE staf ‘stick, staff, letter’ 
(in the latter sense esp. in the plural), OHG stap ‘rod, staff,’ but buohstap 
‘letter’ (like Olcel. bdkstafr, OE bocstef, OSax. bdkstaf, etc.). This 
meaning of the Gothic word, so divergent apparently from that which 
we should expect (e.g. ‘staff, stick’ and probably also ‘letter’) has 
already called forth several comments. First of all Wimmer* would 
derive the sense ‘elements’ from ‘Kinderlehre’ (as if abc’s?), but 
this is certainly far-fetched. Lagercrantz* suggests that Wulfila mis- 
interpreted Grk. otoryeta 709 yooyou to means ‘props of the world,’ 
hence stabeis here ‘props.’ This is certainly not the case. Wulfila 
was too well versed in the theology of the time and knew his Greek 
all too well to blunder in that fashion. Kauffmann® has tried to 
read a reflection of Germanic mythology into Wulfila’s rendering: 


Aus dem orakelwesen der Germanen hat Wulfila die bezeichnung der den willen 
der gétter kundgebenden ‘elemente’ des kosmos entnommen. Es sind die ge- 
stirne oder sternbilder. Fir jeden menschen stand sein schicksal in den sternen 
geschrieben. Das christentum ist diesem astrologischen aberglauben entgegen- 
getreten, der mit den planetengottern der wochentage auch unter den Germanen 
sich ausbreitete (. . .) und die Goten nun auch in der bibel beschaftigte. Der 
iibersetzer scheint an die runenstabe (nicht an die ‘buchstaben’; got. striks, writs) 
anzukniipfen, wenn er fiir jene siderischen ‘elemente’ im zusammenhang mit dem 
damonischen seelenleben des fairhwus das wort stabeis gebraucht und sie auf 
diesem wege altgermanisch beleuchtet. 


I can not agree at all with all this. Renderings that might smack 
of heathen worship have been carefully avoided by Wulfila. Kauff- 
mann’s entire hypothesis is apparently based on the gloss uf tugglam 
to uf stabim Gal. 4. 3 in Cod. A. This gloss has no bearing whatever 
on the semantic history of stabeis; much to the contrary, it shows 
that the word was used with an unusual and probably unintelligible 
meaning here. The glossator, being acquainted with the astrological 
view of the time that reckoned the heavenly bodies among the sto:yeta 
‘elements,® merely sought to render the passage clearer by this in- 
terpretation of stabeis.* 





°L. F. A. Wimmer, Die Runenschrift, p. 70. 

*O. Lagercrantz, Elementum, Skrifter utg. af Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
Samfundet i Uppsala, XI, 1, p. 51f. 

° ZfdPh., XLIX, 40f. 

®Cf. H. Diels, Elementum, p. 44f., Lagercrantz, op. cit., 56f. 


7On the whole question of the theological interpretation of otowzeia tov 
xoonov, cf. Die Briefe des Apostels Paulus an die Galater erklirt of D. Hans 
Lietzmann, Handbuch cum neuen Testament, Bd. Ill, 1, p. 246f. 
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In fact there is nothing subtle, blundering, or philosophical about 
Wulfila’s choice of stabeis to render ctotyeiz in this sense. Another 
common meaning of the Greek word is ‘letters,’ sing. ‘letter (of the 
alphabet),’ as in yat& otovysiov ‘alphabetically. This use was no 
doubt quite familiar to Wulfila, and so, being at a loss to render 
ororyeta in the sense ‘elements,’ he lent this meaning also to the Gothic 
word which would render it in its other current sense (‘letters’). 


Goth. baups ‘xm96¢, dumb.’ 


The translation of Grk. x#96¢ ‘dumb, mute’ by baups occurs only 
once Mt. 9. 32 xpocrveyxav ad7@ avOpwxov xwgtv ZamoviLouevov al- 
berun imma mannan baudana daimonari. Bau}s renders elsewhere 
x90 ‘deaf’ (e.g. Mt. 11. 5, Mk. 7. 32, 37, 9. 25, Lk. 7. 22), and 
once pwpatvesOat ‘lose savor’ (of salt Lk. 14. 34), lit. ‘become dull, 
stupid’ is rendered by bau}s wairban. Except for the above passage, 
¥@96¢ ‘dumb, mute’ is translated by dumbs (Mt. 9. 33, Lk. 1. 22). The 
latter is of course the regular Germanic word for this sense (Olcel. 
dumbr, OE, OSax. dumb, OHG tumb, etc.). Since the etymology of 
baups is entirely obscure,® it is impossible to arrive at any conclusion 
through comparison as to the probability of its meaning correctly 
‘dumb’ as well as ‘deaf.’ However, if the translation pwpatvecbar ‘baups 
wairpan’ holds the more original meaning ‘dull,’ then the term was 
much more apt to express ‘deaf’ = ‘dull of hearing,’ than ‘dumb,’ 
since ‘dull’ will hardly apply directly to muteness. Moreover in Mt. 
9. 33, the verse following the one quoted above in which xw9¢ ‘dumb’ 
is rendered by baups, we have éAaknsev 6 xwgog rendered rodida sa 
dumba ‘the dumb spake,’ where evidently it would have been out of 
the question to say rodida sa bauda ‘the deaf spake’! There is no 
doubt that baups in the sense ‘dumb’ is a semantic borrowing from the 
Greek. It is regrettable that glossaries (and even Feist) continue to 
give ‘taub, stumm,’ without an explanation of the latter meaning. 


Goth. saggqs ‘2usuat, west,’ urruns ‘avazo/at, east.’ 


I am strongly tempted to doubt that these were the colloquial 
Gothic terms for ‘west’ and ‘east,’ particularly when we have general 





*The semantic history of the Greek word does not concern us here. A com- 
plete discussion is to be found in Lagercrantz, op. cit.; cf. especially for the 
meaning ‘letters,’ p. 18 ff. 


"Feist, Etym. Wtb., p. 63; Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wtb. d. indog. Spr., Il, 190. 
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Germanic names for both in all the dialects except Gothic (Olcel. 
vestr, OE west, OHG westan, and Olcel. austr, OE éast, OHG stan). 
Goth. siggan renders 8ivev in mibpanei pan sagg sunno Bivovtog 82 705 
nAtoy Lk. 4. 40, and gasiggan %ivar in pan gasaggq sauil Ste Ev 6 
yAtog Mk. 1. 32. Similarly Goth. urrinnan renders avatetha: in at 
sunnin pan urrinnandin ahiov 8 avatethavtog Mk. 4. 6 and in at 
urrinnandin sunnin avarethavtog 709 nAtov, Mk. 16. 2 and urranjan 
avatéAety in unte sunnon seina urranneip Ste cov FAtov adt09 dvaté)- 
Aet Mt. 5. 45. Hence there was nothing more natural for the trans- 
lator to do than to render Grk. @ucwat ‘west’ lit. ‘setting’ (sc. of the 
sun) by saggqs ‘sinking, setting,’ and Grk. avazoAat ‘east’ lit. ‘rising’ 
by urruns ‘rising’ in xoAAot and avatoAGy xat Buveuav Eouc: managai 
fram urrunsa jah saggga gimand, Mt. 8. 11. The cognate of Goth. 
sagggs, Olcel. spkkr, means only ‘sinking’ or ‘pit,’ never ‘west.’ Also 
that OHG irruns(t) could not have meant ‘east’ ordinarily is shown 
by its explanatory use in the translation of Lat. oriens by Notker 
(Ymnus Zachariae, ed. Piper Vol. 3. 379): Per viscera misericordie 
dei nostri in quibus visitavit nos oriens ex alto. Fone innahtigen gnadon 
unseres gotis ana den unsir fone himile uuisota der osten des tagis 
irrunst. The Gothic has here simply urruns us haukipai rendering 
literally avatoAn €& Sboug (Lk. 1. 78). 


Goth. daupjan ‘BanztGetv, baptize, wash.’ 


Friedrichsen!® has commented on the rendering of Grk. @axti&etv 
by Goth. daupjan in the sense of performing the religious rite of 
baptism. It is at best a clumsy semantic borrowing even here. But 
the translator of the Tatian did no better and renders baptizare like- 
wise by toufen, and similarly the author of the Héliand has ddpian. 
The Anglo-Saxon gospels never render baptizare by dyppan, but al- 
ways, where it has reference to the religious rite, by fullian (—= fulwian 
‘consecrate fully,’ lit. ‘vollweihen’), through dyppan, and dépan (An- 
glian) are used in the Rushworth Gospels (depu vel dyppe baptizo, 
Mt. 3. 11) and elsewhere in later Christian writings in this sense (cf. 
NED s.v.v. depe, dip), OE diepan (dipan) is ‘make deep.’ For the 
Christian baptism the Old Icelandic uses regularly skéra lit. ‘cleanse,’ 
less usually kristna™ lit. ‘make christian,’ never deypa (deyfa). The 


1° Op. cit., p. 34. 
11 Not as Franck-van Wiik, Etym. Wdb. d. nederl. Taal?, 126: “het On. 
gebruikt in deze bet. uitsluitend kristna.” 
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early specialization of the Dutch-German words for ‘dip’ to ‘baptize’ 
with practically complete exclusion of the etymological sense is puzzling 
unless we accept with Kluge’ borrowing from Gothic, or at least 
early Gothic influence on the meaning. 


However it is not the rendering of fartitw by daupjan in this 
sense that concerns me most here. The literal rendering in Gothic 
idiom is quite excusable. But once having begun the translation 
Wulfila carried it to the extreme. For example: Mk. 7. 4 xai an’&yopa¢ 
éav pn Baxtiowvtar olx écbtousty jah af mapla niba daupjand ni 
matjand ‘and from the market, unless they wash, they eat not,’ and 
in the same place the substantive: fart:cwods notyptwy (etc.) daupein- 
ins sttkle ‘washing of the cups,’ and similarly again in Mk. 7. 8 
Bantiopoug Eeotav daupeinins aurkje. Remarkable is the use of 
daupeins in the same sense in Skeireins III. Since even Wulfila 
blundered here, one is all the more surprised that the Tatian translator 
renders Latin et a foro nisi baptizentur non comedunt inti fon strazu 
noba sih githuahan ni ezzant, and baptismata calicum by uuasgan 
kelicho (Tat. 84. 4). The Anglo-Saxon translator with his usual 
sureness renders here baptizentur gebwegene beon, and so also Lk. 
11. 38 non baptizatus esset gehwogen nere (missing in the Gothic), 
but shows himself too cautious and renders Lk. 3. 12 wenerunt autem 
et publicani ut baptizarentur fa comon pa mdnfullan pet hig ap- 
wegene waron where the reference is to baptism. Wulfila of course 
has it right, daupjan. 


Goth. waldan ‘apxcicbat, be satisfied.’ 


Lk. 3. 14 nat doxetcbe totg Owviorg Wav ‘be satisfied with your 
wages’ is rendered by jak waldaip annom izwaraim. This would be 
literally ‘and rule ye (with) your wages,’ if one take the ordinary 
sense of waldan as in I.Tim. 5. 14 oixo8ecnotety garda waldan ‘rule 
the house,’ gawaldan in Mk. 10. 42 xat of peyahor abta@v nateboustatouciy 

ip pai mikilans ize gawaldand im ‘and their great ones have 
power over them,’ and in the cognates OHG waltan ‘rule, have power 
over,’ OE wealdan ‘rule, have power, cause,’ Olcel. valda ‘have con- 
trol of, cause,’ etc., with no trace of the sense ‘be satisfied’ elsewhere 
in Germanic.!3 Moreover dpxeicfa: in the sense ‘be satisfied’ is cor- 


12 PBB, XXXV, 131f. , 
13In fact the marginal gloss ganohidai sijaip to waldaip in the passage in 
question shows that the word is not comprehensible in Gothic in this use. 
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rectly rendered in I.Tim. 6. 8 todtorg apxecOncdne0a paimuh ganohidai 
sijaima ‘let us be satisfied with these,’ and similarly the active doxeiy 
‘suffice’: Jn. 6. 7 odx apxoderv adtoi¢ mi ganohai sind faim, Jn. 14. 8 
aoxst nutv ganah unsis. I am therefore led to suspect that the use 
of waldan to translate apxcicba: ‘be satisfied’ is a mere semantic 
borrowing due to the literal sense of the active apxetv ‘ward off, 
defend’ which is about that which one would expect waldan to mean 
etymologically. The semantic development of apxetvy through ‘be 
strong enough for’ hence ‘suffice,’ mid. ‘be satisfied’ can not be as- 
sumed also for the Gothic word. 














NOTES TOWARD DATING FLETCHER’S 
WIT WITHOUT MONEY 


By BALDWIN MAxwELi 
University of Iowa 

Among students of the Beaumont and Fletcher plays there has been 
general agreement that the comedy Wit without Money was composed 
entirely by Fletcher and that it was written in or soon after the year 
1614. For this date very little evidence, however, has been advanced. 
In editing the play for the interrupted Variorum edition, Mr. R. B. 
McKerrow briefly summarizes the reasons for the accepted date: 


That this play was completed after August, 1614, is shown by the reference 
to the dragon which appeared in Sussex during that month (II. iv. 53), while, 
on the other hand, the allusion to the New River, opened in 1613 (IV. v. 61), 
forbids us to place it much later than this date. We shall, I think, not be far 
wrong if we attribute it to the autumn or winter of 1614! 

As Mr. Oliphant has observed, there is no specific reference to the 
New River; it is to “rumours of New Rivers,” which “may imply a 
date either before 1613 or some considerable time later.”* The refer- 
ence to the dragon in Sussex,* however, unless it be a later insertion, 
remains to forbid the assignment of the play to a date earlier than 
the autumn of 1614. In addition, there are within the play what I 
take to be several topical allusions which indicate that the comedy 
was composed or underwent revision at a considerably later date, prob- 
ably the summer of 1620. 

In Act II, scene iv, Valentine urges his younger brother to earn his 
living by writing: 

ee ee write, write, write anything; 
The world’s a fine believing world; write news... . 


Predictions of sea-breaches, wars, and want 
Of herrings on our coast, with bloody noses; 


and Lance interjects: 


Whirlwinds, that shall take off the top of Grantham steeple, 
And clap it on Paul’s. 


In Lance’s addition we have, I believe, a waggish allusion to the 





1The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. Variorum Edition. II 
(London, 1905), 231. 

“The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 150. 

°See The Harleian Miscellany, Vol. Il] (London, 1809), pp. 227-231. 
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highly organized, but nonetheless futile, efforts which were made during 
the spring and summer of 1620 to raise funds for the repair of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and the erection of a steeple to replace that destroyed 
by lightning in 1561. Shortly after the destruction of the steeple 
Elizabeth had ordered that steps be taken toward its reparation, but 
nothing had been done, and as the years passed the absence of the 
steeple aroused little interest. 


Late in his reign, however, King James, characteristically, became 
passionately desirous to see the steeple rebuilt. On March 20, 1620, 
Chamberlain wrote Carleton that the king was expected at St. Paul’s 
Cross to hear the Bishop of London preach, and to enquire into the 
repair of the cathedral, which was in a very ruinous state.* Accord- 
ingly, six days later, 


... upon the 26th of March, being Sunday, the King, attended by several Noble- 
men, rode to St. Pauls in great State, on Horseback; where he was met by the 
Lord Maior and Aldermen, in their Formalities, at the West Door of St. Pauls. 
Here the King alighting, went to the Brazen Pillar, where he kneeled down, and 
prayed for the good Success of his pious Intention. Afterwards he went to the 
Quire, and there heard an Anthem; and from thence went to the Cross, where 
the Bishop of London, Dr. John King, preached a Sermon upon a Text given 
him by the King, which was Psalm cii, ver. 13, 14. Thou shalt arise and have 
mercy upon Zion, for the time to favour her, yea, the set time is come. For 
thy Servants take pleasure in her stones, &c. And when the Sermon was ended, 
he repaired to the Bishop’s Palace, where Consultations were taken what was 
most fit to be done, in order to the beginning and carrying on of so pious a 
Work.® 


To such an extent was the king moved by the sermon, or by the 
thought of the text which he had selected, that he is reported to have 
said that he would fast on bread and water but the repairs should 
be made.® He offered generous contributions, £2000 annually, and 
although circumstances prevented the repairs, when he knighted the 
Lord Mayor more than two years later, he reminded him that one 
of the most urgent affairs to which he should attend was the repair 
of the cathedral.’ 

In writing of James’s visit to the cathedral, Nichols called attention 
to “three very curious pictures, now in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries,’ which “represent the King’s present Visit to St. 
Paul’s; but by anticipation three years before it took place, being 


4C. S. P., Dom., CXIII. 

5Stowe-Strype, Survey, 1720, Bk. iii, pp. 150-151. 

6Chamberlain to Carleton, April 1, 1620. C. S. P., Dom. 

7Chamberlain to Carleton, June 22, 1622. Birch, Court and Times of James I, 
II, 316. al 
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painted in 1616.” He continues, describing one of the pictures in 
more detail: 


Round the black frame of this leaf is written in gold capitals: AND WHEN 
IT CAME INTO THE KING’S MINDE TO RENEWE THE HOVSE OF 
THE LORD, HEE ASSEMBLED THE PRIESTS AND THE LEVITES, 
AND SAID VNTO THEM, ‘GOE OVT VNTO THE CITIES OF JVDAH, 
AND GATHER OF ALL ISRAELL MONEY TO REPAIRE THE HOVSE 
OF GOD FROM YEERE TO YEERE, AND HASTE THE THINGE; AND 
THEY MADE A PROCLAMATION THROVGHOVT JVDAH AND JERVSA- 
LEM, &c. 2 CHRON. c. 24, v. 4, 5, 6. On the inside of the same leaf is de- 
picted the old Church of St. Paul, without its spire, which had been destroyed by 
lightning in 1561.8 

Nichols does not give his reasons for assigning two of the pictures 
to 1616. It would seem rather remarkable certainly that three pic- 
tures of the event should have been painted “by anticipation,” but 
as one of the three carries the memorandum “So INVENTED AND AT 
MY COST MADE FOR ME, H. Fartey, 1616,” Nichols suggested that it 
was “one of many efforts made by H. Farley, a private individual, to 
prompt his Sovereign to this good and necessary work.” There is no 
evidence that the king had for long anticipated such a visit or that 
any general interest was earlier being shown in the repairing of St. 
Paul’s. So elaborately organized, however, was the campaign of the 
king and the bishop in the spring of 1620 that it may be compared 
only to the loudest efforts of a twentieth-century promoter. 


In the best approved manner of today a commission was appointed 
and feasted by the Lord Mayor. Chamberlain was on the commission, 
but from the first betrayed a rather cynical interest. On April 29, 
1620, he wrote Carleton: 


We have here a great commission come forth for the business of Paul’s, compre- 
hending all the council therein, divers bishops, . . . divers aldermen, and other 
citizens. . . . The whole number is sixty-six; and the first day of sitting was this 
day sennight. . . . The King is very earnest to set it forward, and they begin hotly; 
but I doubt, when all is done, it will prove, as they say, Paul’s work.® 
Beginning hotly, the commissioners on July 22, 1620, ordered that 
the houses at the east and west ends of the cathedral be pulled 
down before the first of August.° Those living in the condemned 
houses refused to move, the owners resorted to petitions and legal 
suits, and “the Collection of Monies went so slowly forward, as, 
that though a good proportion of Stone was brought in by the Bishop, 
yet the prosecution of the Work became quite neglected. Neither 


8Progresses of James I, III, 592. 
°Birch, op. cit., Il, 203. 
10Camden’s Annals. 
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was there anything more done, until Dr. Laud became Bishop of this 
See, which was in the year 1628.”!! If within a month of the king’s 
visit to the cathedral one was saying that the erection of the tower 
was likely to prove “Paul’s work,” there would during the months 
which followed have been real and timely significance to the waggish 
reference of Lance to “Whirlwinds, that shall take off the top of 
Grantham steeple,’ famous for its great height, “And clap it on 
Pauls.”!? 

The aptness of other references in the passage I have quoted from 
Act II, scene iv, is less easily dated, but as allusions to topics on 
the tongues of Londoners they would come aptly in 1620—one of 
them, certainly, more aptly than at any other time. The first sub- 
jects suggested for Francisco’s pamphlets are predictions of sea-breaches 
and war. Sea-breaches, of course, England suffered almost annually; 
to them I shall return later. 

Since 1619, when war had broken out in Germany, many subjects 
of the pacific James had hoped that he would abandon his desire 
for an alliance with Spain and boldly take the part of his Protestant 
son-in-law. James, of course, had not declared war, but some of his 
more important subjects had raised troops at their own expense. A 
placard inviting volunteers to enlist had, on the morning after his arrival 
in England, been found nailed to the door of the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor’s house.!* Camden records that on June 11, 1620, ‘“Voluntiers 
are pick’d up in the City, by Beat of Drum, to the Bokemian War, 
under the command of the Earls of Oxford, Essex, Jo. Wentworth, 
&c.’"'* Indeed, Chamberlain seemed to think that war could hardly 
be averted when he wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton on July 8, 1620, 
that the English Ambassador to Spain, 

Sir Henry Wooton is as confident of himself, and his dexterity in managing the 
business he goes about, that he told divers of our captains he was in hope to 
effect that they should keep their swords in their scabbards. In the mean time, 
our new levies go on but heavily; and whereas they thought they should have 
been oppressed with followers, they are fain to send far and near into the coun- 


try to make up their numbers; which, if they were more full, they would be 
gone presently this next week.15 


11Stowe-Strype, Survey, 1720, Bk. iii, p. 151. 

12Although I hesitate to refer to it in the text, for fear of being thought too 
eager to find allusions, it may be noted here that Camden under Sept. 2 records 
“sl his Annals that “A South-Wind blows furiously.” I know of no damage done 
y it. 

13Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642, III, 336. 

144 nnals. 

15Birch, op. cit., II, 204. 
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To those less familiar with James’s attitude, such public enlisting 
of troops would undoubtedly have suggested that the next news 
would be an open declaration of war. Essex, indeed, at this time 
seems to have expected some active support from the king, but when 
he returned to England for reinforecements late in the year and “to 
solicit the King to send those Regiments promised,” he was, Wilson 
tells us, disappointed to find “the Court Air of another temper, and 
not as he left it, for it was much more inclined to the Spanish 
Meridian.”’® It would appear, therefore, that during the summer 
of 1620 there was more reason than either before or afterwards to 
expect England to enter the war. A pamphlet predicting early war 
would doubtless, as Valentine said, have sold well. 

The “Predictions of Sea-breaches,” like the “rumours of New Rivers,” 
jt is quite impossible to allocate to any definite time—if indeed it 
really be an allusion to any disastrous sea-breach of the immediate 
past. For centuries, of course, a great portion of England had peri- 
odically suffered severe losses when high tides had broken through 
the dikes and flooded the lowlands. If there was a version of Wit 
without Money written in 1614, doubtless to many among the audi- 
ence, if not to the dramatist himself, the “prediction” of further 
sea-breaches would have recalled the costly ravages of the sea within 
a goodly portion of Norfolk in November of the preceding year, when, 
according to an abstract presented by the Jurors at the Session of 
Sewers held in December, 1613, the damage within and without the 
ring of marshland was estimated at £37,862.17 And these losses 
were aggravated by mighty floods which followed the heavy snows of 
the ensuing January and February.'$ But breaches in the dikes and the 
consequent flooding of marshland continued annually; such an allusion 
as ‘prediction of sea-breaches” offers, therefore, no aid in the dating.’ 

In the hope of preventing these frequent and costly depredations 


l6History of Great Britain, 1653, p. 143. 

The History of Imbanking and Draining of Divers Fens and Marshes by Wil- 
liam Dugdale. Second edition, 1772, p. 280. 

18]bid., p. 281. 

19Certainly there is nothing more than a humorous fancy in the prediction 
of a want of herring. Much to the annoyance of certain Englishmen, the Dutch 
had for a long time all but monopolized the herring industry off the British 
coast. Although their right seems to have been first questioned seriously about 
1613, an agreement was not reached until December, 1619. Several times during 
the interval Dutch missions were in England to discuss the herring fishing. Even 
if in the passage quoted from the play there be an allusion to these disputes, 
the period during which it would have point is too great for the allusion to 
assist in dating the play. 
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of the sea, James and his government devoted considerable energy 
toward encouraging the draining of the marshland. The draining was 
to be accomplished, of course, by the digging of new sluices and the 
deepening of existing rivers. Nothing came during his lifetime of 
James’s ambitious scheme of draining the Great Level, but during 
the years from 1619 to 1621 there was frequent exchange of letters 
among James, the undertakers, and the Commission of Sewers. Under 
April 13, 1620, the undertakers pledged themselves to effect the 
draining within three years from the date an agreement should be 
reached as to their share in the land reclaimed, to “open the outfalls 
of Nene and Weland, and make those rivers navigable as high as 
Wisbeche and Spalding,’ as well as to better the navigation of the 
Grant and the Ouse. Because many marshdwellers, accustomed”! 
to eke out a livelihood on the swamps, were reluctant to see the land 
drained and many landowners unwilling to grant to the undertakers 
so large a share as they demanded, the discontent and the resorts 
to the courts would attract wide interest in the scheme which the 
king at that time was eagerly prosecuting. It is clearly to rumors 
of new rivers such as these rather than to such as New River that 
Valentine refers in the lines, 


Till water-works, and rumours of New Rivers, 
Rid you again, and run you into questions 
Who built the Thames.2? 


This passage has been generally misunderstood. Quarto 1 reads built 
Theamea; Quarto 2 and the Folio, where the passage is printed as 
prose, read built Thames. In his note on these lines Dyce was guilty 
of a stupidity as great as any for which he condemned poor Weber. 
“If built the Thames be the right reading,’ he wrote, “(which I 
greatly doubt), it perhaps may mean—built bridges over the Thames.” 
In his edition of the play, Dr. McKerrow reprints Dyce’s suggestion 
without comment, without exclamation points or any indication of 
merriment or disapproval. Indeed, from his capitalizing ‘““New Rivers” 
and seeing an allusion to the New River, 1613, one may suspect that 
he misunderstands the passage and quotes Dyce approvingly; for 
he reduces to the lower case the remaining capitals of the speech, 
which in the Folio reads: 


“0Dugdale, op. cit., p. 405. 
217bid., p. 402. 
22TV, v, 61-63. 
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. . . till Water works, and rumours of New Rivers rid you again and run 
into questions who built Thames, till you run mad for Lettesien, and stand P se 
with your Tables to glean the golden Sentences, and cite ’em secre[t]ly to Serv- 
ingmen for sound Essayes, till Taverns allow you but a Towel room to Tipple 
Wine in. . 


There is no more reason for capitalizing “New Rivers” than there is 
for capitalizing “Tipple Wine.” As the reference to the Thames 
shows, there is no reason to suspect an allusion to the New River. 
The new rivers reported by rumor are not to be, like New River, 
conduits of fresh water carried through hills and in wooden troughs 
high over vales; they are to be rivers like the Thames. The obvious 
meaning of the passage is that there are so many rumors of rivers 
to be constructed by man that one is led to wonder who it was 
that built the Thames. Such man-made rivers were the means whereby 
the marshes were to be transformed into arable and pasture lands; 
and during the summer and autumn of 1620 there could not but have 
been many rumors of the rivers to be constructed in effecting this 
transformation.” 

In the preceding scene (II, iii) there is an allusion to the sports of 
London which again, I think, fits most naturally into the summer of 
1620. Lamenting their threatened departure for the country, the 
servants of the Widow recall the various sources of excitement fur- 
nished by the city, of which their removal will deprive them. Isabella 
joins them and laments that in the country there will be 


No plays nor galley-foists; no strange ambassadors 
To run and wonder at... . 
{ 
While upon occasions too numerous to reckon the citizens of London 


had crowded to stare at strange visitors, it is interesting that in the 
very month in which James made his pilgrimage to St. Paul’s there 
returned to England, after an absence of two years, the foreign 
ambassador who not only was the most cordially hated by patriotic 
Englishmen but was wherever he went eagerly followed by the curi- 
ous multitude. The Spanish Ambassador, Diego Sarmiento de Acuia, 
Count of Gondomar, landed at Dover on March 5, 1620, and a 


23The draining of the Great Level was not the only work of the sort which 
was undertaken about this time. In 1620 Sir Hugh Middleton, the builder of 
New River, “began the work of reclaiming from the sea a flood district at the 
eastern extremity of the Isle of Wright, called Brading Harbour (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., 1619-23, p. 172).” (DNB under Sir Hugh Middleton.) The Dutchman, 
Cornelius Vermuyden, who was to play the most important part in the draining 
of marshes throughout England, although the date of his arrival is unknown, 
may already have been summoned, for he was in England when in September, 
1621, the Thames broke down its banks near Havering and Dagenham in Essex. 
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splendid reception was prepared for him. He entered the city on 
the 18th, “before an exceptional concourse of people, and was met, 
honoured, and lodged by the king’s order, receiving a remarkable 
welcome.”** But there was also a reception of another sort given him 
by the London populace. Having obtained permission to raise by the 
beat of the drum volunteers to protect the protestant Palatinate, Gray 
“began to beat the drum on the very day and almost at the very hour 
when the Spanish ambassador entered London, and in the direction of 
his house at the moment of his arrival there.’”*° “The next morning 
a placard, inviting volunteers to enlist, was found nailed to his |the 
Ambassador’s| door.’’** Within the week of his arrival he had his first 
audience with the king. The crowd that gathered to witness him was 
so great that, as Camden records: 


Count Gundomar, the Spanish Ambassador, going to the King in Whitehall, 
the Rails near the Door of the Great Chamber being broken by the Multitude of 
People, fell down, and with them the Earl of Arundell, Lord Grey, Lord Gerard; 
but received no Hurt.?7 


Gondomar’s personal unpopularity and the Londoners’ hostility to his 
master caused James no little difficulty. A few days before Gondomar 
had left for Spain in 1618 his house had been stormed by a mob of 
four or five thousand Londoners, irate because the carriage of one 
of his attendants had injured a child.** Nor did the populace confine 
their violence to the ambassador’s servants. In October, 1620, the 
Venetian Ambassador in England wrote to the Doge and Senate that, 
annoyed by Gondomar’s conduct of affairs in the proposed marriage 
of the Prince and the Infanta, ‘““‘The King and many of the ministers 
have some idea of printing a manifesto as a justification to the world 
and to show that his Majesty has been deceived. But perhaps they 
will not do so for many reasons, but chiefly because it will be diffi- 
cult to restrain the people from committing some notable outrage upon 
the Spanish Ambassador.”*® Their fear, it would seem, was well 
founded, for Camden records that on March 29, 1621, “Some London 
Apprentices, who had rudely handled the Spanish Ambassador, were 


24Chamberlain to Carleton, March 11, 1620. C.S. P., Dom., CXIII, 15; Lando 
to the Doge and Senate, March 19, 1620. C. S. P., Venetian, XVI, 204. 


25Girolamo Lando, Venetian Ambassador to England, to the Doge and Senate, 
19 March, 1620. C S. P., Venetian, XVI, 206. 

26Gardiner, op. cit., III, 336. 

27Annals, March 10, 1620. 

*8Gardiner, op. cit., III, 135. 

“°October 11, 1620. C. S. P., Venetian, XVI, 434. 
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whipped through the City,” and that the next week James paid a 
personal visit to the Guildhall to reprove “the Magistrates for the 
insolence of the Vulgar against Ambassadors,’”?° 


Although the best known and the most cordially hated of the 
foreign ambassadors in London, Gondomar was not the only one 
whom Londoners in 1620 “ran and wondered at.” He was, however, 
to some extent directly responsible for the crowds which followed 
and paid honor to the Ambassador of Bohemia, whose principal mis- 
sion in England was to persuade James to give aid to his son-in-law, 
Frederick, recently elected King of Bohemia. Naturally as a Spaniard, 
whose master was intent on dethroning Frederick, Gondomar could 
not recognize the Bohemian ambassador as the representative of a 
crowned head. Not only had he snubbed the Bohemian, but he 
had been and continued successful in dissuading James from giving 
assistance to his son-in-law. Hating Gondomar as a Spaniard, the 
crowds of London which stared at him with curious and _ hostile 
eyes were elated by any show of favor to his rival, whose cause 
many had identified as their own. In the same letter in which he had 
referred to the king’s fear of some “notable outrage upon the Span- 
ish Ambassador,” Girolamo Lando wrote the Doge and Senate of 
Venice that 


The other day the prince fetched the Ambassador of Bohemia in his own car- 
riage. Whereas only a little while ago he was practically abandoned even by 
those of his own party, who were alarmed and scarcely dared to visit him any 
more, he now enjoys the attentions of the nobles and of men of every condi- 
tion, who hasten to his house to show him honour. This morning when he went 
to Church thousands followed praising and blessing him.*! 


During the summer or early autumn of 1620 a London audience 
could fully appreciate Isabella’s unhappiness in the threatened de- 


parture for the country, where there would be “no strange ambas- 
sadors to run and wonder at.” 


During Act I, scene i, lines 149 and following, Valentine, who, 
of course, prefers to live by his wits rather than by the income from 
lands, explains that his estate is 


... gone, and I am glad on'’t.... 
I tell you, sir, I am more fearful of it, 
(I mean of thinking of more lands or livings,) 
Than sickly men are travelling o’ Sundays, 
For being quell’d with carriers. 
"Annals, April 6, 1621. 
3!October 11, 1620. C. S. P., Venetian, XVI, 434. 
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That men should be more afraid of being attacked while travelling on 
Sundays than on other days of the week seems clearly a reference to 
the dispute concerning the rightful observance of Sunday. According 
to Gardiner,*? it was first in Lancashire in 1617 that any public or 
ecclesiastical attention was focused upon the Puritan interpretation 
of Sunday as the true representative of the Jewish Sabbath, and hence 
as a day to be observed by a “complete abstention, not only from 
all work, but from every kind of amusement.” When the king was 
returning from Scotland he was, as he passed through Lancashire, 
petitioned by those whom the Puritan magistrates had deprived of 
their traditional Sunday sports. It was this petition which led James, 
upon his return to London, to write his Declaration concerning Lawful 
Sports, 1618. “If he had,” wrote Gardiner, “contented himself with 
leaving it behind him for the use of the Lancashire magistrates, it 
is probable that little more would have been heard about the matter.*® 
But James ordered his Declaration publicly read in the pulpits of 
all churches, and overnight what had been an almost wholly local 
issue became one of national interest and violent feelings. And so 
it continued for several years. Many of the priests refused to read 
the king’s message from their pulpits; others complied with the com- 
mand, and then proceeded in their sermons to maintain that the 
king’s order was contrary to God’s law. That the quarrel continued 
hot through 1620 is shown by the articles brought against the Vicar 
of Branham in March (the same month in which the Spanish Am- 
bassador arrived in England and James made his visit to St. Paul’s) 
and his trial before the Ecclesiastical Commission in October of that 
year;** and by the expulsion of Mr. Shepherd from the House of 
Commons on February 16, 1620-1, for his remarks the day before 
upon the second reading of the bill dealing with the observance of 
the Sabbath.2° No fewer than thirty-three members spoke upon 
the proper punishment to be given the offender. 


Wilson records an instance of the illfeeling engendered by the 
king’s Declaration which, indeed, suggests that there may have been 
some particular incident alluded to in the passage I have quoted 
from the play: 


320p. cit., III, 247. 

33] bid., p. 251. 

24C,. S. P., Dom., CXIII, 128-29, 188. 
3oGardiner, op. cit., IV, 33 
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This new incroachment upon the Sabbath gave both King and le 
liberty to prophane the Day with authority: For if the alt ag hese 
on Monday, the Kings Carriages must go out the day before. All times were 
alike; and the Court being to remove to Theobalds the next day, the Carriages 
went through the City of London on the Sabbath, with a great deal of clatter 
and noise in the time of Divine service. The Lord Mayor hearing of it, com- 
manded them to be stopt, and this carried the Officers of the Carriages with a 
great deal of violence to the Court, and the business being presented to the King 
with as much asperity as men in authority (crossed in their humours) could ex- 
press it; It put the King into a great Rage, Swearing, he thought there had been 
no more Kings in England but himself; yet after he was a little cooled, he sent a 
warrant to the Lord Mayor, commanding him to let them pass, which he obey’d, 
with this Answer, while it was in my power, I did my duty; but that being 
taken away by a higher power, it is my duty to obey. Which the King upon 
second thoughts took well, and thanked him for it.56 

If the various passages to which I have called attention be accepted 
as timely topical allusions, we seem safe in assuming that Wit without 
Money was being worked upon at some time after the spring of 
1620. The reference to the dangers to carriers on Sunday would be 
apt only after 1618, that to the missing steeple of St. Paul’s only 
after March, 1620. In the latter year also were rumors of war most 
current, although, of course, the anti-Spanish party had advocated 
it since the outbreak of the trouble in Germany nearly two years 
before. As there might well have been, in view of the great activity 
in draining commenced in 1621, many “rumours of new rivers” cir- 
culated in 1620, so after Gondomar’s return in March of that year 
had there been in him and in the Bohemian ambassador, more notice- 
ably than ever before, ambassadors whom the populace of London 
delighted “to run and wonder at.” Finally, there is another passage 
in the play which may indicate that the play was composed before 
March 1621. In a speech from which I have already quoted (in 
the discussion of “rumours of new rivers”), Valentine tells the suitors 
of the Widow that they may continue to think that they have undone 
him 

till you run mad for lotteries 
And stand there with your tables to glean 
The golden sentences, and cite ’em_ secretly 
To serving men for sound essays... . * 
The connection between the “lotteries” and the “sentences” may be 
somewhat doubtful, but as the king on March 8, 1621, issued a 
proclamation suppressing lotteries,** there may well be here an allu- 


sion to the abuse which led to their suppression. 
“6Wilson, History of Great Britain, 1653, p. 106. 
“7TV, v. 63-66. : 
’8Pollard and Redgrave, Short Title Cat., No. 8660. 
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To be sure, if, as has been generally assumed, there was a ver- 
sion of the play as early as 1614, no such reference can be used 
to indicate the latest possible date for a revision, for the reference 
might have been in the original version. No one, however, has ever 
suggested that the play as it has come down to us, first printed in 
a quarto of 1639, has undergone revision; nor have I been able to 
detect any evidence to indicate that it has, other, of course, than 
the allusion to the dragon of Sussex. Perhaps the manner in which 
the allusions to topics and events of 1620 are grouped in two or 
three places within the play may suggest that they were later inser- 
tions. But whether the play was being composed or merely being 
renovated, it was, I believe, certainly being worked upon during 
the summer or early autumn of 1620. 














THE DATE OF THE OWL AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE. VIVIAN’S LEGATION 


By Henry Barrett HINcKLey 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


I very much desire to make clear the reasons for which The Owl 
and the Nightingale should be linked with the embassy of Cardinal 
Vivian to Scotland and Ireland in 1177. It is perhaps matter for 
congratulation that Atkins accepted my contention! and that Dr. 
Huganir has agreed with me in placing the composition of the poem 
in the reign of Henry the Second,? but Atkins places the composition 
in the reign of John,® and Dr. Huganir denies that the Owl bears 
the impress of Vivian’s embassy. A few other notices of my work 
show that my argument has not been understood, and I beg, accord- 
ingly, to restate it with some modifications and additions which seem 
to clarify the matter. 


The Owl says to the Nightingale:* “Why wilt thou not sing among 
another people where there is more need of it? Thou never singest 
in Ireland, neither comest thou into Scotland. Why wilt thou not 
go to Norway and sing to men of Galloway? Men are there who 
know little of singing of any sort. Why wilt thou not sing to the 
priests there, and teach of thy trilling, and show them with thy 
voice how angels sing in heaven?” 


Now if Norway is used in its modern sense, the occurence and 
position of the name in the series Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Gallo- 
way is at least a little strange; and the apparent implication of the 
passage that Norway is full of Galwegians is very strange indeed.° 
But the difficulty is entirely removed if we may assume that, in the 
Owl, Noroway is used for the Scandinavianized portions of Scotland 
and the adjacent islands. 


1See Atkins, Ed. of Owl, p. xxxvii. 

“See her dissertation The Ow! and the Nightingale, pp. 63-139. 

3Atkins, loc. cit. 

4Owl, vv. 905-916. 

5} cannot account for Dr. Huganir’s refusal to recognize these difficulties. See 
her dissertation, pp. 97, 105-6. Dr. Schlauch has called attention to the fact that 
“Galwegian” was sometimes used as a term of reproach; but it would not 
naturally be so used of a person as far from Galloway as continental Norway. 
See Schlauch in P. M. L. A., XLIV, 371-372. 
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Now in the Celtic chronicles Lochlann, the Irish name for Norway, 
and Llychlyn, the Welsh name for the same country, are freely used 
for the Scandinavianized portions of Scotland and the adjacent islands, 
for what I shall call “British Norway.” This usage was undoubtedly 
promoted by the fact that, long before and long after any date 
at which the Owl can have been written, certain parts of British 
Norway, such as the Orkneys, the Hebrides, Argyll, and the Isle of 
Man were politically subject to the Norwegian crown. 

But there is no reason to believe that the names Lochlann and 
Llychlyn were restricted to such territory. It would be perfectly 
natural for folk of North Britain and Ireland to include under the 
term an adjacent district which has considerable Scandinavian ele- 
ments in the population and the territorial configuration of a “land 
of fjords, etc.” without regard to political jurisdiction. Such a ter- 
ritory is Galloway, and it is especially in Galloway that the Owl 
challenges the Nightingale to sing when she mentions Norway and 
Galloway.® 

It would appear, then, that the poet of the Owl knew something 
about Scotland and Ireland. He knows, furthermore, that the night- 
ingale does not sing in those countries, and he speaks of a “chatter- 
ing” Irish priest very much as if he had been in Ireland.’ Dr. 
Huganir wishes to discredit this evidence. She calls attention to the 
fact that Giraldus Cambrensis remarked that there are no nightin- 
gales in Ireland, and declares that this was familiar knowledge among 


On Lochlann and Llychlyn, see Acton Griscom, The Historia Regum Brittaniae 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, pp. 539-40; Alan Orr Anderson, Early Sources of 
Scottish History, passim, in the citations from Celtic Chronicles, and especially 
I, pp. 281-2, n. 6. The chief defect of my previous discussion of the subject was 
the assumption that the term Norway would properly be applied only to portions 
of Scotland subject to the crown of Norway, and that the use of the term 
by the Owl to include Galloway was therefore an error of the poet’s. See 
Modern Philology, xvii, pp. 247 ff. 

Possibly Norway may be used for British Norway in Layamon when King 
Arthur is said to conquer Norway. The English folk-tale The Black (or Red) 
Bull of Norroway perhaps preserves this meaning at a late date. See Joseph 
Jacobs, More English Fairy Tales, No. XLVII, pp. 20-25; F. H. Lee, Folk-Tales 
of All Nations, pp. 293-295. 

I will suggest that Lochlann and Llychlyn may be Celtic translations, or mis- 
translations, of Old Norse, Noregr, since Vigfusson mentions an etymology which 
makes Noregr mean “the land of bays.” It is true that this etymology is not 
now accepted. But this does not prove that it was not in favor in the British 
Isles during the twelfth century. This last paragraph has been re-written in 
the light of information from Professor Larsen, who, however, is of course not re- 
sponsible for the opinion or the expression thereof. 


7Owl, v. 322. 
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twelfth century Englishmen.* But in the first place, Giraldus says 
nothing about the absence of the nightingale from Scotland; and 
secondly, Giraldus had resided for a considerable time in Ireland before 
he made the remark in question. He was perhaps the very acutest 
obsrver in all the British Isles. His remarks, particularly on natural 
history and on philology, have not even yet received all the attention 
that they deserve. To conclude that an observation which he thought 
worth recording was familiar to all Englishmen is surely unwarranted, 
especially when we consider how recent was the conquest of Ireland 
and how few were the Englishmen who were engaged in conquering 
and colonizing it. The average contemporary Englishman’s ideas as 
to the distribution of the nightingale are more likely to be reflected 
by Alexander Neckam, who has an idea that there is something 
exceptional, almost whimsical, about the distribution of the bird, but 
gives no precise and reliable data, and fails to mention either Ireland 
or Scotland in connection with it.” Ev®lently the poet of the Ow/ 
made his observations independently of Giraldus, since he included 
Scotland as well as Ireland. Moreover, according to Dr. Huganir, 
as well as myself, he wrote the Owl before Giraldus published his 
Topographia.” 

In another place the Owl says to the Nightingale: “Thou chat- 
terest like an Irish priest.” Dr. Huganir will have it that the poet 
observed his Irish priest in England. “Trish priests,” she says, “were 
always abroad.’!! TI am not sure whether she is thinking of the 
Irish missionaries of the Dark Ages, or of a modern American city 
with its group of Irish priests. But neither of these offers a parallel 
to twelfth century England. In this age the Irish church had fallen 
into decay, and Rome was anxious to renovate it and to break it 
away from the now heretical traditions of an earlier Ireland. The 
tide of missionaries was now toward Ireland and not away from it. 
It cannot be denied that there were Irish priests in England during 
the twelfth century.'* But it is hard to believe that they were a 
familiar sight there. 

Furthermore why does the poet say chatterest? Partly, no doubt, 


‘Huganir, p. 99. Giraldus Cambrensis, Topographia Hiburmica, ed. Dymock, p. 
Pa) 6] 

“Neckam, ed. Wright R. S., p. 102. 

1\°See the Introduction to his Topographia in the Rolls Series. The Topographia 
was written in 1188. 

'lHuganir, p. 99. 

12See G. Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church, pp. 307-349. 
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because Irishmen are more or less voluble and excitable. But this 
is hardly all. Neither can chatterest be used merely of an Irish-Eng- 
lish dialect, since an Irish-English dialect had at this time hardly 
developed, so recent was the conquest of Ireland, and so many of the 
English settlers there were French-speaking. I believe that the poet 
is thinking of some Irish priest whom he has heard “jabbering” in 
the Celtic language of Ireland, and where is this so likely to have 
been as in Ireland itself?! 

There is at least one more passage in the Ow? indicating an interest 
in Scotland. The Wren says that Master Nicholas of Guildford has 
accomplished something in Scotland: 


An burh his mube ] burh his honde 

Hit is be betere in to Scotlonde.!4 
There is absolutely no reason why we should not take this statement 
literally, whether its contentebe true or false. The poet is very much 
in earnest when he pleads the merits of Nicholas. To indulge in 
playfulness or willful exaggeration would greatly have diminished 
the effectiveness of his plea. And in to Scotlonde undoubtedly may 
mean simply in Scotland in Southern English as well as in Northern, 
though the New English Dictionary is a little misleading as to the 
geographical distribution of into = “in.” 

Now besides Ireland and Scotland, Rome is the only place-name in 
the Owl that occurs twice. Furthermore much is said about bishops 
and something about priests. There is even a vague reference to an 
emissary from Rome to Ireland and Scotland,'® a clear indication 
that the poet is interested in Papal legations to those parts; and as 
Master Nicholas of Guildford is said to have accomplished something 
in Scotland, it is at least a natural and easy inference to suppose that 
Nicholas has accompanied a papal embassy to those parts, or at 
least has had communication with and cognizance of such an embassy. 

The question now is which embassy? I have no doubt whatever 
that it was the legation a latere of Cardinal Priest Thomas Vivian 
in 1176-1178. And, first of all, it will be desirable to make as 
clear as possible the purpose and intention of this legation. 


13$ee further below. Richard Holland ridicules the Scotch Gaelic language in 
The Buke of the Howlat, stanza 62. 

14Qwl, 1757-1758. 

15The reader should correct N. E. D. under into III in the light of B-T Sup- 
plement under in-to VII. But even the former reference cites an example of 
into —= “in” from Robert of Gloucester. 

16QOwl, vv. 1015-6. 
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The twelfth century witnessed a long and ultimately successful 
struggle on the part of the church of Scotland to free itself of the 
jurisdiction of the church of England. For example in 1120 one 
Nicholas Prior of Worcester wrote to Eadmer that the archiepiscopal 
see of York has no authority over the church of Scotland? In 
1151-2 Cardinal Paparo, who was sent to Ireland by Pope Eugenius 
the Fourth with archiepiscopal palls—the first ever sent from Rome 
to Ireland—and who founded the four Irish archbishoprics of Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, is said to have landed at Tynemouth—then 
in the dominion of David, the Scottish king—and to have promised 
to induce the Pope to make Saint Andrews the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of Scotland and the Orkneys and adjacent islands—a promise he did 
not fulfills The Annals of the Four Masters have a sentence under 
1151 which O’Donovan translates as follows: A cardinal of the suc- 
cessor of Peter, i.e. Johannes Papiron, arrived in Ireland to establish 
rules and good morals, and to set all to rights from their faults. 

Again we read that in 1176, King William of Scotland and his 
bishops, without the knowledge of the English king or of the Arch- 
bishop of York, sent a request to the Pope to send one of his cardinals 
to investigate the controversy between the churches of England and 
Scotland about jurisdiction and that Pope Alexander the Third, ac- 
cordingly sent Cardinal Vivian for that purpose, who reached England 
in July 1176.°° I shall return to this legation later, but note in 
passing that it included Ireland, Scotland, Norway, and “the other 





17Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, II, Part I, pp. 
202-204. 

18Alan Orr Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History, 11, 212-213, footnote. 

19The Irish runs as follows: Cairdional comarba Phedair .i. Iohannes Paprion, 
do tioctain i n’Erinn do erail riagla & soibés, & do certugad caic ina cciontaib. 
Annals of the Four Masters, ed. O'Donovan, II, 1014. I have italicized certain 
words which may be compared with Owl, 1017. It might be maintained that 
sum from Rome (Owl, 1016) refers to Paparo. But the Four Masters say of Viv- 
ian under 1177: “Cardinal Vivian arrived in Ireland. A synod of the clergy of 
Ireland, both bishops and abbots, was convened by this cardinal on the first 
Sunday in Lent, and they enacted many ordinances not now used.” Op. cit., Il, 
29. This might point to Vivian as sum from Rome. Or the phrase may be abso- 
lutely indefinite. Dr. Huganir’s suggestion that the allusion is to Nicholas Break- 
spear is wholly extravagant. (Huganir, p. 109.) 

20Interim Willelmus rex Scotiae et Episcopi terrae suae timentes infestationem 
regis Angliae, et Rogeri Eboracensis archiepisopi, latenter miserunt nunclos suos 
ad Romanum pontificem, et ab eo impetraverunt quod ipse mitteret els unum de 
cardinalibus suis, qui cognosceret causam controversiae quae inter eos et Angli- 
canam ecclesiam vertebatur de subjectione facienda. : ; 

Missus est itaque ad eos Vivianus presbyter cardinalis, qui etiam legatiam 
Hiberniae, Scotiae et Norwegiae, et aliarum circumjacentium insularum suscepit. 
Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi, ed. Stubbs, I, 118. 
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adjacent islands.’’ Again the problem about the meaning of Norway! 

And finally I may mention that in 1188, Pope Clement the Third 
wrote to King William of Scotland decreeing that the church of 
Scotland was directly subject to the see of Rome (and therefore 
independent of York or Canterbury). Nine Scottish bishoprics are 
mentioned: Saint Andrews, Glasgow, Dunkeld, Dunblaine, Brechyn, 
Aberdeen, Moray, and Ross.*! Of these Glasgow is the nearest to 
the see of Whitern in Galloway, and far enough at that.*” Galloway 
remained in ecclesiastical subjection to the see of York. 

Now to return to Vivian’s legation. It is certain that he had a 
quarrel with Christian, Bishop of Whitern in Galloway, who claimed 
that as a subject of the Archbishop of York he owed no obedience 
to a legate to Ireland and Scotland. Vivian thought differently and 
suspended Christian from his episcopal functions. Evidently Gallo- 
way was especially a center of trouble, with Gilbert Lord of Galloway 
seeking independence of the Scottish king, and with Christian, Bishop 
of Whitern, seeking independence of the Scottish church. The testi- 
mony of the chronicles and other Latin documents is corroborated, ac- 
cording to our theory, by the testimony of the Owl, which implies 
that (British) Norway abounds in Galwegians. Evidently the Owl 
has especially in mind Galloway itself, which is regarded as part 
of British Norway. 

Vivian proceeded from Whitern to Man, from Man to Ireland, from 
Ireland to England, and from England to Edinburgh where he sus- 
pended Christian Bishop of Whitern. Had he anything to do with 
the archiepiscopal see of Trondhjem or Nidaros in Norway? Dr. 
Huganir, who is determined not to recognize the special sense in 
which I believe Norway to be used in the Owl, maintains that Vivian 
would have visited continental Norway but for two circumstances, 
first that he was recalled to Rome on a charge of extortion, and 
secondly that he was afraid to go to continental Norway because of 
the disturbed condition of that country when the revolutionary king 
Sverri, supported by a party of wild men known as Birkebeiner or 
“Birchlegs,’ was fighting his way to power. For neither of these 
assertions do I find the slightest evidence.** On the contrary there 
is something to be said against them both. 

On November 30, 1154, the newly-erected archiepiscopal see of 


21Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit., Il, pt. I, pp. 273-4. 
22See Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, ed. R. L. Poole, Plate 26. 
23See Huganir, pp. 98, 100-101. 
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Trondhjem or Nidaros was declared by Pope Anastasius the Fourth 
to have authority over Norway, the Orkneys, the Faroes, the Hebrides, 
Iceland, and Greenland.** Neither Galloway nor the Isle of Man 
is mentioned. And both these names are absent from the list of 
Scottish bishoprics mentioned in the decree of Pope Clement the 
Third in 1188 declaring the church of Scotland directly subject to 
the see of Rome. Furthermore in Galloway it is the claim of the 
see of York that is espoused by Vivian’s opponents, while during 
Vivian’s stay in Man we hear nothing of episcopal or archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction. Cristinus, Bishop of Man from 1161 till 1186, was 
buried later in Benchor, Ulster, and Godred the sub-king of Ireland 
had taken the granddaughter of a very celebrated king of Ireland. 
Vivian may have gone to Ireland to settle, among other things, a 
claim to jurisdiction on the part of the see of Armagh or of Dublin.”® 
The existence of this jurisdiction, however, rests on merely circum- 
stantial evidence.**° And in any case, there is no indication that 
Cristinus ever acknowledged or claimed subjection to Trondhjem. 


Furthermore Pope Alexander the Third, from Anagni, wrote several 
letters to Scotland (May 13th, 1176; July 30th, 1176; December 
24th, 1178) in favor of the rights of the Scottish bishops as against 
the see of York. There is no mention of anything pertaining to con- 
tinental Norway. On January 27th, 1178-1181 he wrote annulling a 
tithe levied on the Cistercians of Scotland and affirming the privileges 
of that order.*7 He expressly exonerates Vivian of participation in 
the levy. Was the charge of rapacity preferred against Vivian a 
trumped-up one? 

In short Dr. Huganir’s theory that Vivian intended to go to con- 
tinental Norway is unsupported by evidence in the Latin records of his 
legation. 


But Dr. Huganir will have it that the Nightingale, in answering the 
Owl’s challenge describes the continental Norwegians, especially the 





21Diplomatarium Orcadense et Hijaltlandense, London, Viking Society, I, 18. 

->Johannes de Cursi sibi subjugavit Ultonian. Eodem anno Vivianus, apostolicae 
sedis legatus Cardinalis, venit in Manniam, et legationis suae officium complens 
Godredum regem legitime desponsari fecit cum uxore sua nomine Phingola, filia 
MacLoclen, filii Murkartac regis Yberniae, matre scilicet Olavi qui tunc tennis 
erat. Chronica Regum Manniae et Insularum, Ed. P. A. Munch, pp. 13-14 (A. D. 
1176). 

°6] may add that, according to the Annals of Ulster, an unsuccessful attempt to 
reunite the island of Iona to the Irish church was made in 1164. 

“7Haddan and Stubbs, op cit., II, Part I, p. 248. 
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wild Birkebeiner.2* The Birchlegs are not mentioned, neither does 
any geographical name occur in the speech of the Nightingale. Her 
denunciations are scathing; but in contrast to the Owl, who gives a few 
surprisingly accurate details about Ireland and Scotland (from which 
I infer that the poet had an exceptional knowledge of those coun- 
tries), the Nightingale is not only vague, but inaccurate as well. 
Denunciations are frequently inaccurate, and often unjust. But it may 
further be said that there is no artistic necessity for assuming that 
she is intended to be correct in her statements. She has never visited 
the peoples described. 

In particular, she appeals to a popular superstition when she as- 
sociates the people of Ireland and Scotland with the underworld, 
saying: ‘They go covered with rough skins just as if they came out 
of hell.”’*° In contemporary demonology a rough skin is character- 
istic of a devil.°° An early tradition associates the inhabitants of the 
British Isles with the world of departed spirits. Dunbar in his Dance 
of the Seven Deadly Sins represents certain devils as speaking Scotch 
Gaelic, and Shakespeare makes Hotspur say: “Now I perceive that 
the devil understands Welsh.’** Alexander MacDonald, generally re- 
puted the greatest of the Scotch Gaelic poets, seems to be making a 
belated retort to such aspersions on the Celtic languages when he de- 
clares that Scotch Gaelic is the language of Paradise.** All told 
there is far better ground for believing that the “rough skins” belong 
to Irishmen and Scotchmen than to the Norwegian Birchlegs. In 
order to maintain the contrary, Atkins and Dr. Huganir appeal to 
certain passages of Alfred’s Orosius which, however, do not describe 
Norwegians.** 

Neither do I find any evidence that the Nightingale voices a pre- 
judice on the part of Englishmen against the Birkebeiner, a pre- 
judice inculcated by Eystein Archbishop of Trondhjem when he visited 


230wl, vv. 995-1030. 

29Owl, 1013-1014. 

30Roskog, Geschichte des Teufels I, p. 301; Body & Soul (Miitzner, Sprachpr.), 
vv. 369-370: For thei weren ragged, roue [= rough], and tayled, with brode 
bulches on here bac. 

31See Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, I, 201-3: Procopius, De Bello 
Gothico, IV, 20. 48 ff. 

32See King Henry the Fourth, Part I, III, i, 231. My attention was first drawn 
to the passage in Dunbar by Schofield, History of English Literature, p. 429. 

331,. C. Stern, Die Romanischen Literaturen und Sprachen mit Einschluss des 
Keltischen, p. 105. 

34See Atkins, op. cit., p. 84 n.; Huganir, p. 108. 
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England from 1181 till 1183.%° I have found absolutely no evi- 
dence that such a prejudice existed. Indeed the fact that in the 
English Lay of Havelok Birkabeyn “King of Denmark” is mentioned 
with respect*® might better be regarded as evidence to the contrary. 


I conclude that in the records of Vivian’s legation, as well as in the 
Owl, “Norway” means certain portions of British Norway, especially 
Galloway, and has nothing to do with continental Norway. The 
hypothesis lies near at hand that the Owl bears the impress of Vivian’s 
legation. This gives us August 1, 1177 (when Vivian’s council met 
at Edinburgh), as the terminus a quo for the date of composition. Let 
me add that I cannot but think that inasmuch as the poet—whoever he 
may be—is seeking promotion for Nicholas of Guildford, there is 
already a strong presumption that the terminus ad quem cannot be 
much later. 


Corroborative of these conclusions is a series of events or circum- 
stances between 1173 and 1176 of which the poem is not unlikely to 
bear the impress. These I need not discuss in detail.°* Dr. Huganir 
desires to minimize their importance, but I cannot see that she is 
successful.** Her only suggestion of any interest at all is that a pas- 
sage which I had explained in the light of a royal decree of 1175 is 
rather to be explained in that of the Assize of Arms of 1181.°° But 
while she says that her explanation is “far better” than mine, she 
gives no good reason for thinking so. 


Dr. Huganir absolutely fails to understand my argument based on 
the prayer for the soul of “King Henry” and its context.*° Never- 
theless she agrees with me that the poem was written in the reign of 
Henry the Second. And she makes an important contribution to the 
solution of the problem in her discussion of the king’s peace.* Against 
putting the poem later than 1183 it may be objected that perhaps the 
“king Henri” referred to is not Henry the Second but his son Henry, 
who died in 1183, but for many years had shared the royal title with 
his father. To date the poem as late as 1183 is not absolutely im- 


“5Huganir, pp. 109-121. 

36Havelok, vv. 338 ff. 

37They are set forth in P. M. L. A., XLIV, 337-340. 

“SHuganir, p. 75. 

39Huganir, p. 122. 

49p M. L. A., pp. 329-335; Huganir, pp. 76-80. ; 

‘IHuganir, pp. 80-97. Cf. especially, p. 87: “The point of interest to me here 
is that it is definitely in the reign of Henry II that the ‘king’s peace’ becomes 
a synonym for the public peace in general, as contrasted with its residuum of 
denotation to imply special protection granted to particular persons or localities. 
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possible; but no real argument has been presented in favor of doing 
so, and I very much prefer to keep closer to the invasions of Eng- 
land by Scots and Galwegians in 1173 and 1174. 

It lies near at hand, and I am very much inclined to believe it, 
that Nicholas of Guildford was one of the escort furnished Vivian 
by the English king. But the identification of Nicholas with a person 
named in a charter of a previous Bishop of Winchester is open to 
greater objection than I was aware. In the first place the charter 
is ten or twelve years earlier than I had surmised; and in the second, 
a letter from North Carolina, signed “J. E. Russell” politely informs 
me that there is no available “Nicholas” in the Chartulary of Win- 
chester. It may be remarked that an escort furnished by the king 
need not necessarily have drawn on the retinue of either the Bishop 
of Winchester or the Bishop of Ely, though both these prelates are in 
evidence in the records of the legation. In any case the identification 
is absolutely unessential to the problem of the date. 

The evidence is meager, and I am compelled to let the reader 
form his own opinions. It does seem to me that I have a far stronger 
case than my opponents. Much as I differ, however, from many 
of Dr. Huganir’s contentions, I do not like to leave the work of a 
young scholar in an ungracious spirit. Her dissertation is of unusual 
length, and displays an extensive knowledge of medieval Latin, often 
used with a good deal of literary taste. She has added to the study 
of the Owl items of real interest on a number of subjects, especially 
in the domain of sources and analogs. Her discussion of the mention 
of the “king’s peace” as a criterion of date is well and strongly rea- 
soned. It may fairly be hoped that henceforth scholars will not in- 
sist that the poem was written after the death of Henry the Second. 


P. S. Shortly after I had written the last paragraph above, the 
review of Dr. Huganir’s dissertation’? by Dr. B. J. Whiting came to my 
attention. I shall concern myself only with the following passage: 

In order to fix any date of composition before 1189 it is necessary to over- 
throw the accepted interpretation of Il. 1091-1092: 

Pat underyat pe king Henri: 

Jesus his soule do merci. 
Dr. Huganir, following H. B. Hinckley, seeks to prove that this is a prayer that 
might be, and therefore was uttered, during the king’s lifetime. She brings 
together many quotations (pp. 76 ff.), but none of them is sufficiently close to 
shake our belief that the prayer is uttered specifically for the soul of a dead man, 


12S peculum, April, 1933, pp. 282-283. 
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and was therefore written after 1189. Without going into details, it is reasonably 
clear that Dr. Huganir has succeeded in showing that “the good man from Rome” 
was not Vivian, as Hinckley suggested. 

Now Dr. Huganir does not follow me in the interpretation of 1l. 
1091-1092. She is contented to argue that Englishmen in the Middle 
Ages used to pray for the king. This I can believe without argu- 
ment, the more readily as Englishmen still sing “God save the King!” 
But she absolutely ignores my argument that prayers were some- 
times offered for the souls of living persons; also my argument that the 
poet wrote underwat, “knows,” and that this use of the present tense 
indicates that King Henry is living when the poet writes the Nightin- 
gale’s prayer.** And unfortunately Dr. Whiting follows Dr. Huganir 
in not looking carefully at what I had to say. 

When Dr. Whiting adds that “Dr. Huganir has succeeded in showing 
that ‘the good man from Rome’ was not Vivian” I am not sure that 
he has not misunderstood a very much compressed statement in my 
own review of Dr. Huganir’s dissertation.4* Emphatically I would say 
that the point is not essential to my main hypothesis. Readers of this 
paper will see that I now regard it as an open question whether sum 
from Rome is Vivian or Paparo, or whether we have not a perfectly 
indefinite expression. 


H. B. H. 


43P. M. L. A., XLIV, 329-334 and especially 334-335. 
44 Modern Language Notes, January, 1933. 
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GONGORA AND PEDRO ESPINOSA 


By Eunice JoINErR GATES 
Texas Technological College 


The appearance in 1613 of Gongora’s Poliphemo and Soledades, with 
their latinization of vocabulary and syntax and complication of meta- 
phor, brought to a head the violent controversy concerning culto style. 
In general, the humanists were favorable to the new poetry, while the 
poets, notably Jauregui, Quevedo, and Lope de Vega, stood out 
against it. 

There were, however, among the friends of Gongora, certain poets 
of more than average talent who showed their admiration for him by 
imitating his style and by frequently intercalating in their poems 
whole lines from the master.' The purpose of the present study is to 
show that among such admirers was the famous collector of the Flores 
de Poetas Ilustres, Pedro Espinosa. 


Rodriguez Marin,” though noting certain Gongoristic tendencies in 
the poetry of Espinosa after 1605, considers these artifices merely as 
lapses similar to those in the works of Lope de Vega and other op- 
ponents of the new style, and believes that Espinosa was more properly 
a follower of Quevedo than of Gongora. Henriquez Urefia,* on the 
other hand, suggests that even in Espinosa’s early poetry there are 
stylistic imitations of Gongora, and cites two examples. As a matter 


14 study of such intercalations in the poetry of the Count of Villamediana has 
been made by Damaso Alonso, “Crédito Atribuible al Gongorista D. Martin de 
Angulo y Pulgar,” Revista de Filologia Espanola, XIV (1927), 387-390. Other 
poets have been studied by M. Herrero-Garcia, Estimaciones Literarias del Siglo 
XVII, Madrid, 1930, pp. 233-236. 

=“Si bien, como hemos de ver pronto, Pedro Espinosa dist6 mucho de figurar 
entre los desaforados secuaces del gongorismo, pues mas que en esta escuela pro- 
pendio 4 afiliarse en la conceptista, no se pudo librar enteramente del funesto con- 
tagio, que, la verdad sea dicha, no perdono del todo ni aun 4 aquellos que con 
mas acritud clamaron contra la odiosa plaga, 4 Lope de Vega y a Jauregui, por 
ejemplo; asi, hay que distinguir dos maneras en las poesias de Espinosa: la 
anterior y la posterior al pernicioso influjo que ejercié Gongora sobre los poetas 
espaficles y especialmente sobre los andaluces.” Pedro Espinosa, estudio biografico, 
bibliografico y critico, Madrid, 1907, pp. 367-368. Cf. also pp. 376, 386-388. 

3“De todos modos, debe advertirse que aun en su ‘primera manera,’ Espinosa 
tomaba sugestiones del estilo de Gongora.. Expresiones como ‘el mar de Espaiia,’ 
‘rey de rios,’ parecen provenir del maestro cordobés, quien ya en 1582 llama al 
Guadalquivir ‘red de los otros rios caudaloso,’ y habla del ‘mar de Espafia’ en el 
romance del forzado de Dragut (1583).” ‘Notas sobre Pedro Espinosa,” Revista 
de Filologia Espanola, IV (1917), 291. 
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of fact, Gongora’s influence on Espinosa was far more definite and 
tangible than either critic has suggested. Further evidence of Espi- 
nosa’s early interest in Gongora is his inclusion of thirty-seven of 
Gongora’s poems in the Flores. The continuance and growth of this 
interest can be seen in the following parallel passages which show 
that Espinosa came to use more and more in his own writings many 
of the phrases and images employed by Géngora: 


“No da tributo Betis 4 Nereo, 
Mas, como amigo sus riquezas parte 
Con él; que es rey de rios, y los 
reyes 
No dan tributo, sino ponen leyes.” 
(Espinosa, La Fdbula de Genil, 
p. 28)4 


“y, abriendo pechos y cortando cue- 
llos.” 
(A San Acacio, p. 66) 


“Y si la vista humana tanto sube, 

En los senos de aquella rubia nube 

Mirad tantas coronas y guirnaldas.” 
(Ibid., p. 67) 


“Ven a Dios, toman cielos, gozan 
gloria.” 
(Ibid., p. 68) 


“La malicia de la noche 
Plebeyas hizo y con mancha 
Flores que a la alba litigan 
La nobleza de sus tarjas. 
(En su Nacimiento ..., p. 114) 


“Al salir el Sol de Niebla, 
Abre los ojos Espana.” 
(Ibid., p. 115) 


“iOh, el tiempo no _fiscalice 
La edad que cumples gallarda, 


Hasta que cuentes mas anos 
Que cl peine hilos de plata.” 
(Ibid., p. 115) 





“El! Betis, rio, i Rei tan absoluto, 
Que da leies al mar, i no tributo.” 
(Gongora, No. 77, ll. 76-77)5 


“Domando cuellos i ligando manos.” 
(No. 72, 1. 56) 


“Mira, (si con la vista tanto buelas), 
Entre hinchadas velas 
EI soberuio estandarte.” 
(No. 72, ll. 61-63) 


“Ver a Dios vestir luz, pisar estrellas.” 
(No. 77, 1. 17) 


“El vulgo de esotras hierbas, 
Siruiendoles esta vez 
De verdes lenguas sus hojas, 
La saludaron tambien.” 
(No. 217, Il. 21-24) 


“Ahora que de luz tu Niebla doras.” 
(Poliphemo, |. 5) 


“E] tiempo, de memorias 
Fiscal tan insolente.” 
(No. 103, Il. 57-58) 


“I de siglo en siglo el tiempo 
Le peina sus verdes canas.” 
(No. 133, Il. 21-22) 


tReferences are to Obras de Pedro Espinosa, ed. Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, 1909. 


5References are to Obras poéticas de D. Luis de Géngora, ed. Foulché-Delbosc, 
Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1921. 
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“Garza que los aires vive 
(Mientras, en errantes juegos, 
kn sus diafanos pliegos 
Rasgos con su pluma escribe).” 
(Panegirico, p. 234) 


“Cuando tras el corzo vuelas, 
Morir quiere, y corre ufano, 
Por endulzarte la mano 
Con el tiro que nivelas. 
Dulces de gloria cautelas, 

Pues huye el honor que quiere, 
Hasta que el dardo le hiere, 
Y, sobre felpas de grama, 
Prodigo el alma derrama, 
Por la dicha con que muere.” 


(Ibid., pp. 234-235) 


“Da el caballo testimonio 

Del valor que en ti se encierra, 

Pues en él hundes la tierra, 

No cual su padre Favonio. 

Bucéfalo macedonio; 

Que como a imperio se ordena, 

Huella, con desdén la arena, 

Muerde con soberbia el oro; 

Que aun en él mana el tesoro 

De la mano que lo enfrena.” 
(Ibid., p. 235) 


“Rompe el volante lefo 

Los cristales turquies, 

Burlandeose del Euro, 

Que mas cojea cuanto mas sigue. 
Cuando una galeota, 

Del Sol de Guzman Clicie, 

Con diluvios de rayos 

Hace la salva al que las armas pide. 
Mas el Conde de Niebla, 

Nebli, a la garza embiste, 

Esgrimiendo la pluma, 

Que hoy en las alas de la Fama sirve.” 

(Elogio al Retrato, p. 241) 


“A encarcelar los pasos 

La admiracion asiste, 

Que, las cejas en arco, 

Olvida respirar y marmol viste.” 
(Ibid.) 


“Volantes no galeras 
Sino grullas veleras, 


Caracteres tal vez formando alados 
En el papel diaphano del cielo 
Las plumas de su _ buelo.” 


(Soledad I, ll. 605-611) 


“El corcillo bolador, 

Con ver su muerte vezina, 
Aguarda, i la dura encina, 
Blanco de sus tiros hecha, 

En el hierro de su flecha 
Besa su mano diuina. 

Ved quan milagrosa i quanta 
Es su fuerga pues la espera 
Con voluntad vna fiera 

I con respeto vna planta.” 


(No. 177, ll. 5-14) 


“La espumosa del Betis ligereza 
Bebié no solo, mas la desatada 
Magestad en sus ondas, el luciente 
Cauallo, que colerico mordia 
El oro que suaue le enfrenaua; 
Arrogante, i no ia por las que daua 
Estrellas su cerulea piel al dia. 
Sino por lo que siente 
De esclarecido i aun de soberano 
En la rienda que besa la alta mano, 
De sceptro digna.” 


(Soledad IT, ll. 813-823) 


“Segun vuelan por el agua 
Tres galeotas de Argel, 

Vn Aquilon Africano 

Las engendro a todas tres. 
I segun los vientos pisa 
Vn vergantin Genoues, 

Si no viste el temor alas, 
De pluma tiene los pies. 


E] tagarote Africano, 

Que la Hespafiol garc¢a vee, 

En su noble sangre piensa 

Esmaltar el cascauel. 

Peinandole va las plumas... . 
(No. 132, I. 1-25) 


” 


vestida vn marmol 


“La admiracion, 
frio, 

Apenas arquear las cejas pudo; 

La emulacion, calcada vn duro ielo, 

Torpe se arraiga.” 


(Soledad I, il. 999-1002) 
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“Cuando duerme (tus alas por cortinas, 

Con el dedo en la boca), le entretienes, 

Representando im4genes divinas.” 
(Himno, p. 249) 


“Estrechado ha con fabrica los vientos: 

Poblé su raridad, jaspe es testigo, 

2Diré de religion, 6 de portentos? 

De religién y de portentos digo, 

Que a la cimbria del cielo se ajustaron.” 
(Ibid., p. 250) 


“Sin competencia, compitais estrellas, 
Y una luz en dos soles os concuerde, 
A pesar de Ia noche, siempre bellas.” 

(Ibid., p. 250) 


“Si el cielo luminarias de alegria 

Enciende cuando nace y amanece 

Haciendo de la noche largo el dia?” 
(Ibid., p. 251) 





“Dormid, que el Dios alado, 
De vuestras almas duefio, 
Con el dedo en la boca os guarda el 

sueno.” 


(No. 120, Il. 43-45) 


“No moderno artificio 
Borré designios, bosquejé modelos, 
Al concauo ajustando de los cielos.” 
(Soledad I, ll. 97-99) 


“Attento sigue aquella, 
(Aun a pesar de las tinieblas bella, 
Aun a pesar de las estrellas clara.” 
(Ibid., Il. 70-72) 


“Los fuegos, (cuias lenguas ciento a 
ciento 
Desmintieron la noche algunas horas, 
Cuias luzes, de el Sol competidoras, 
Fingieron dia en la tiniebla obscura).” 
(Ibid., ll. 680-683) 





Pedro Espinosa himself anticipates the difficulties awaiting the 
readers of one of his poems. After stating that for some people his 
romance will be Latin, he celebrates the generosity of his patron, the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, by likening him to a river, and employs 
in this description several metaphors borrowed from Géngora. Among 
them we find brujula, pias de Juno, and the figures drawn from the 
field of rhetoric which appear in the original version of the Soledades 
as given by Pellicer:® 


“ — . . un rio sigue, que luciente 
De aquellos monies hijo 

Con torcido discurso, aunque prolijo 

Tiraniza los campos Utilmente; 


“Ondoso cristal de roca, 
Cuyas perlas son turqueses, 
Capitulo de un discurso 
Que trata de cosas verdes, 


A pesar de ingratitudes, 
Cauto, te deslizas sierpe, 
Periodos construyendo 
De palmas y de I:ureles.” 
(Elogio al Retrato, p. 269) 


En brazos dividido caudalosos 

De islas, que paréntesis frondosos 

Al periodo son de su corriente.” 
(Soledades) 


The two best poems of Espinosa, Soledad de Pedro de Jesus and 
Soledad del Gran Duque de Medina Sidonia, were doubtless, too, in- 
spired by Géngora’s Soledades, for, besides having the same title, both 


6José Pellicer de Salas y Tovar, Lecciones solemnes a las obras de Don Luis de 
Géngora, Madrid, 1630, Col. 404. 
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poems present their protagonists as being shipwrecked and as reach- 
ing shore by clutching a loose plank. The following lines from Espi- 
nosa resemble very closely the general tone of Gongora’s Soledades, 
the main difference being that Espinosa’s version is a lo divino: 


“Yo aqui, a la orilla, Heliodoro hermano, 
Pues padecio naufragio mi navio, 
Sirvo de senalarte con la mano 
La sirte, en tu escarmiento y daflo mio. 
Del padre de los monstruos, Oceano, 
Ya rapido, va atado en yelo frio, 


“Encrespe el mercadante en corvo pino 
Las tablas de cristal en mar extrana, 
Y abriendo senda donde no hay camino, 
Ultraje las espumas de su sana; 
Despliegue en puertos de Ja Aurora el lino, 
O donde el sol sus trenzas de oro bana.” 
(Soledad de Pedro de Jestis, p. 72) 


The Soledad del Gran Duque de Medina Sidonia, published in 1623, 
shows even closer resemblance to Géngora’s poetry, as can be seen in 


the following parallel passages: 


“Ofendo mucho Abril en lecho poco 


Siervo de la cudicia y del deseo 
Tabla breve abracé, madre piadosa; 
Despreciome el abismo por trofeo; 
Vecindad fui del cielo sospechosa; 
Bebi la sana del azul Nereo, 


Y, por verro, una maquina espumosa 

Me escupio, al fin, por afrentar el 
puerto, 

Y escapé, ni bien vivo, ni bien muerto. 


“7 


Sniugando la ropa en esta playa 
(p. 122) 


‘Cifrado, pues del bosque en verdes 
puhos, 
Sobresalto la paz del conejuelo, 
Que acecha de las flores los engafios, 
Arbitro de los montes su recelo.” 
(p. 123) 


“¥ Pomona, que enganos aconseja, 
Con sobiesaltos de cristal corteja. 

é ~ eae 

De saeta de aljofar ofendido, 
Que le aleanz6é con paso medio humano, 
Apela el forastero inadvertido 
A ravos, que divierte con la mano. 
En blandos nudos de cristal prendido, 


Falsos refugios solicita en vano; 


Que en corte de zafiros y esmeraldas 
Aun no tiene seguras las espaldas.” 
(p. 124) 


. .. argrauiando 
En breue espacio mucha Primauera.” 
(Soledad I, 1. 339) 
“Breue tabla delphin no fué pequefio.” 


“Del Oceano pues antes sorbido 
I luego vomitado 
No lejos de vn escollo coronado 
De secos juncos, de calientes plumas, 
Alga todo i espumas.... ” 
(Soledad I, ll. 81-26) 


“Montecillo, las sienes laureado, 
De sus confusos senos, 
Conejuelos que, el viento consultado, 
Salieron retogando a pisar flores.” 
(Soledad II, ii. 276-280) 


“De jardin culto assi en fingida gruta 

Salted al labrador pluuia improuisa 

De crystales inciertos a la sefna, 

O a la que torcid Haue el fontanero, 

Vrna de Aquario la imitada pea 

Le enuiste incauto; i si con pie gro- 

ssero 

Para la fuga appella, nubes pisa, 

Burlendole aun la parte mas enjuta.” 
(Ibid., Il. 222-229) 
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“Tu, Filomela, acentuando llamas 
(Durmiendo el sol en pabellon de es- 
puma). 
Distilada en lisonjas te derramas, 
Sin que el fuego que cantas te consuma. 
Cometes (dulce lengua de las ramas) 
Mas fugas con la voz que con la 
pluma.” 
(p. 125) 


“El gusto cebaras en los manjares 

Y rendiras la hambre a la comida, 

Y cohechara Otofo tu licencia, 

Si a sus varas les tomas residencia.” 
(pp. 125-126) 


“Librea estrenaras, que Flora hermosa 
Tejera, de lisonjas construida.” 
(p. 126) 


“VY el novillo, con media luna breve.” 
(p. 127) 


“ 


. + « las aues, 
Esquilas dulces de sonora pluma, 
Sehas dieron suaues 
Del Alua al Sol, que el pauellon de 
espuma 
Dex, ...:* 


(Soledad I, ll. 176-180) 


“Sobre el aljofar que en las hierbas 
luce, 
O se reclina, o toma residencia 
O cada vara de lo que produce.” 
(No. 203, ll. 94-96) 


“ . . . fertil soto 
Que al tiempo mil libreas le aueis roto 
De frescas hojas.” 

(No. 53) 


“Media luna las armas de su frente.” 
(Soledad I, 1. 3) 


The most surprising of all, though, is to find some of Gongora’s 
lines and metaphors interspersed in the prose works of Pedro Espinosa. 
In the Elogio al Retrato, for example, we find the sentences, 


“Si montea, antes veras al mon‘: fatigado. .. . 


and 


“Tu ocio es batir los montes, fatigar las fieras. . . 


” 


(p. 233) 


” 


which show a close resemblance to the following lines from Géngora: 


“Peinar el viento, fatigar la selua.” 
(Poliphemo, |. 8) 


and 


. 





“Bates los montes que de nieue armados.” 
(Soledad I, 1. 7) 


The hawking scene described in Espinosa’s Panegirico al Duque: 


Mas acompajiadas de ojos que de plumas, se desatan del guante, y de tal 
manera se pierden em el cielo, que la esperanza paga casa de vacio, en tanto que 
los planetas huyen del cascabel y la vista no acierta a volverse a los ojos (p. 360). 


and Géngora’s long account in Soledad Segunda have the same hyper- 
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bolic comparison concerning the swiftness of the hawk’s flight—even 
the constellation of the Swan becomes frightened at its proximity: 


“Del Nebli, a cuio buelo 
Tan vezino a su cielo 
El cisne perdonara, luminoso.” 


(Il. 803-805) 


Still other striking examples of Gongora’s imagery in the prose works 
of Pedro Espinosa can be seen in the following parallel passages: 


“Habita su alma en un albergue her- 

moso y alindado, de forma elegante, 

nina del amor de los ojos que no tiene.” 
(Elogio al Retrato, p. 233) 


“Piel que parece azul y es cielo sem- 
brado de estrellas.” 
(Ibid., p. 280) 


“Sincopando, distancias el deseo. . . . 
(Panegirico al Duque, p. 359) 


“Sin hurtar las fabricas vecinas del 
cielo; las que dudan los poetas si son 
torres 6 estrellas.” 

(Ibid., p. 361) 


““ . . . descolgabas de las nubes al pensa- 
miento desmentido en plumas; ya, mon- 
tero, calzabas vientos y (sin lograr es- 
tampas las arenas) vencias las fatigas 
de los montes; seguias fieras que (vo- 
lando plumas de flechas) hacian para 
huir cuanto era para alcanzar.” 
(Ibid., p. 361) 


4 4 — 


“Nifia la estimé el Amor 
De los ojos que no tubo.” 
(Pyramo ¢ Thisbe, ll. 83-84) 


“Cauallo, ... 


Arrogante, i no ia por las que daua 
Estrellas su cerulea piel el dia.” 
(Soledad II, ll. 816-819) 


“La distancia syncopan tan iguales.” 
(Soledad I, 1. 1053) 


“De torres conuecinas a los cielos.” 
(No. 195) 


“Aquellas que los arboles apenas 
Dexan ser torres oi . 


Las estrellas nacturnas luminarias 
Eran de sus almenas.” 
(Soledad I, ll. 212-216) 


“Audaz mi pensamiento 
E] Cenith escalé, plumas vestido.” 
(Soledad II, ll. 137-138) 


“La diligencia, calgada, 
En vez de abarcas, el viento.” 
(No. 268, ll. 17-18) 


“ - . . ealzo de viento.” 
(Poliphemo, |. 66) 


“Tan estremo en el correr, 
Que no logran las arenas 
Las estampas de sus pies.’ 
(No. 78, ll. 42-44) 
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“ 


. . por donde el mar se bebe el 
nombre al Betis.” 


(Ibid., p. 367) 


“Que en medio lecho (campo de batalla 
impaciente 4 los halagos del comin 
cosiego). . .. ” 


(Ibid., p. 370) 


“Tu ausente pisa estrellas, que le besan 
los pies, y viste gloria.” 
(Ibid., p. 370) 


“ , lisonjeado el Inglés de sus verdes 
anos pobléo el mar de hayas.” 


(Ibid., p. 371) 


“Salted el temor los pasos. El sobre- 
calto echo grillos de yelo.” 


(Ibid., p. 371) 


“En poco rato de vianda das mucho 
siglo de admiracion.” 
(Ibid., p. 386) 


enviaste cuarenta siglos de 
socorro en cuarenta dias de cuidado.” 
(Ibid., p. 372) 


“Hoy el safioso Neptuno (peinando las 
arenas con las olas, todavia colora- 
Sk 


(Ibid., p. 372) 


_ agraviando en poco lecho mucha 
primavera.” 


(Ibid., p. 380) 


“Tras vn corcillo herido, 
Que de bien flechado buela, 
Porque en la fuga son alas 
Las que en la muerte son flechas.” 


(No. 115, ll. 15-18) 





“Al mar, que el nombre con razon le 
beue.” 


(Toma de Larache, |. 5) 


“Campo fue de batalla 
I thalamo fue luego.” 


(No. 129, Il. 16-17)? 


“Ver a Dios, vestir luz, pisar estrellas.” 
(No. 77, 1. 17) 


“El seno vndoso al humido Neptuno 
De seluas inquietas has poblado.” 


(No. 72, ll. 19-20) 


“Cuyo sobresalto, al pie 
Grillos le puso de ielo.” 


(No. 226, Il. 46-47)° 


“Vid venir de vn colmenar 
Muchos siglos de hermosura 
En pocos afios de edad.” 


(Ibid., ll. 14-16) 


“A la campafa se atreuen, 
A donde en marmol dentado 
Que les peina la corriente 

Sus dos cortinas abrocha 
(Digo, sus margenes breues).” 


(No. 333, ll. 14-18) 


. agrauiando : " 
En breue espacio mucha Primauera. 


(Soledad II, 1. 339) 


7Cf. also campo de batalla in Nos. 64, |. 32; 120, 1. 54; Poliphemo, 1. 255; and 


Soledad I, |. 1091. 
8Cf. also Poliphemo, ll. 221-224. 
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“Mal huye el corcillo de la flecha que 
lleva atravesada.” 
(1bid., p. 380) 


“A alguno parecera tu Jardin aliento 
de tu carrera. Porque su bruto cuida- 
doso desaliMo rompe al afio doce li- 
breas.” 

(Ibid., p. 381) 


. en aquella gruta retirada, bostezo 
del monte.” 
(Ibid., p. 387) 


“|. . tus vegas sembradas de cuerpos 
muertos (senas aun a los bueitres las- 
timosas), blanqueando con huesos man- 
chadas con vitorias.” 

(Panegirico a Antequera, p. 320) 


“ |. . devorador sacrilego, que con 
igual pie la ha visitado con pasos desi- 
guales.” 

(Ibid., p. 322) 


“Tus rios, enturbiados con oro, hijos de 
tus montes, que Utilmente tiranizan tus 
vegas y dan 4a su libertad la bienvenida 
guarnecidos de frutales.... ” 


(Ibid., p. 323) 


“Ve vuesa merced este arroyuelo, que 
parece muy claro y es muy lisongero, 
que de todo se rie y de todo mur- 
mura? Pues mas parece criado de 
Palacio que orines del Molinillo.” 

(E! Perro y la Calentura, p. 167) 


“ |. . Mal la fuga engana 

Mortal saeta, dura en la montana, 

I en las ondas mas dura de la fuente. 
De venenosas plumas os lo diga 
Corcillo atrauesado.” 


(No. 311) 


“ . . . fertil soto 
Que al tiempo mil libreas le aueis roto 
De frescas hojas.” 

(No. 53) 


“De este pues formidable de la tierra 
Bostego ... ” 
(Poliphemo, ll. 41-42) 


“Infamar blanqueando sus arenas 

Con tantas del primer atreuimiento 

Sefias, aun a los bueytres lastimosas.” 
(Soledad I, ll. 438-440) 


“Por donde ia el verdugo de los dias 
Con igual pie dio pasos desiguales.” 
(No. 253) 


“TI ciega vn rio sigue, que luciente, 
De aquellos montes hijo, 
Con torcido discurso, aunque prolijo, 
Tiraniza los campos vtilmente; 
Orladas sus orillas de frutales.’ 
(Soledad I, ll. 198-202) 


“Arroios de mi huerta lisongeros: 
(Lisongeros? Mal dixe, que sols 
claros), 


Si correis sordos, no quiero hablaros, 
Mejor es que corrais murmuradores.” 
(No. 203, Il. 4-8) 


In addition to these examples of imitation, there is a definite re- 
lationship between the following descriptions of Espinosa and those of 
Gongora which treat of the same favorite subjects—fireworks, trees, 
fountains, birds, burning incense, reflected towers, honey, sheep, rocks, 


and mountains: 


En gracia de la noche anegaste el aire en piélagos de fuego, y notaste el cielo 


de luminosas rubricas. 


(Panegirico al Duque, p. 366) 
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Los arboles de constante verdor, moradores del viento, 
bras floridas 4 las fuentes, que, desatadas en quejoso cristal, persuaden gozos 


con discurso de perlas. . . . La errante monarquia sin ley (en la jaula de mil 
pasos, volando prados y cantando flores) trinan misicas travesuras. 


(Ibid., p. 381) 


Colmados los encensarios de gomas, consumes en poco tiempo lo que Arabia 
produce en mucho. Escondes el aire en humos sabeos de los pebetes, desatados en 
sierpes; varias fragancias redimes de la tirania de brasas lentas. Mucha esfera 
hurtas al sol con la rodeada cera que bebe el caliente algodén. ; 


pagan su riego en som- 


(Ibid., p. 385) 


Tus murallas, engastadas en plata y aprisionadas en cristal, que se miran en una 
medio fuente, medio rio, que confunde los terminos de ambos y en Guadalhorce 
muere de si mismo. . . . Tus montes, que manan dulces premios de retesadas 
tetas y oro liquido, decendiente de sus flores, que perezosamente se desata de 
las celdas de sus panales, cuya verdura se esconde en los nimeros de mal contado 
ganado. . . . Tus sierras, ddeicadas para las tempestades, que blanquean con obs- 
tinadas nieves, arbitros de ambos mundos, cuyos riscos, puntales del cielo, coro- 
nados de estrellas... . 


(Panegirico a Antequera, pp. 322-323) 


The explanation of the foregoing cases of imitation seems to lie 
in Espinosa’s sincere admiration for Gongora, whom he characterizes as 
“el principe de los poetas” and author of “su dos veces grande Poli- 
femo.”® Yet, in spite of his evident borrowings, no poet or critic 
realized more clearly than did Pedro Espinosa the distance which sep- 
arated Gongora from his host of imitators. As has been pointed out by 
Herrero-Garcia,!” it is to Pedro Espinosa that we owe the period’s most 
laconic and dogmatic opinion concerning Gongora’s inimitability: 

Sélo uno en el mundo gongoriza. Perdéneme el Antidoto y la escuela del S. 


Herrera.!! 


“Elogio al Retrato, p. 252. 
1°Op. cit., p. 246. 
11El Perro y la Calentura, p. 181. 








NOTES ON OTHELLO 


By AtFrep KEtcy 


Chicago, Illinois 


IV, i, 134-148. I begin here because it has a bearing on the next 
note. Johnson: “Have you scored me: have you made my reckoning? 
have you settled the term of my life?” Wilson (Furness p. 365): 
“ “Have you scored me?’ That is, have you marked me for destruc- 
tion, in order that you may marry my wife? Othello believes that 
Cassio is said to entertain an intention of marrying Desdemona, and 
infers that, as a preliminary, he must be put out of the way.” 
Delius: “Othello applies to Desdemona Iago’s words, ‘you shall 
marry her,’ and asks, ‘Have you made out my reckoning? Are you 
finished with me?’ It is not until Othello is out of the way that 
a marriage with her is possible.” Rolfe: “Johnson (so Schmidt) 
explains this as ‘made my reckoning, settled the term of my life’: 
Steevens and the Cowden-Clarkes take it to mean ‘branded me,’ which 
is more likely to be the meaning.” Verity quotes Johnson’s explana- 
tion without refuting it. 


It is absurd for Othello to believe Desdemona would be so im- 
prudent as to give the handkerchief to Cassio, when it was his first 
gift to her and “he conjured her she should ever keep it,” after 
which she might know that Othello would ask sooner or later what had 
become of it; and it is absurd for Othello to believe Cassio would 
confess adultery with Desdemona to his own ancient. But surely 
these absurdities are not great enough to warrant thinking that Shake- 
speare represents Othello as believing that Desdemona gives it out 
that Cassio is going to marry her or that there is a report of Cassio’s 
intending to marry her. We may suppose Othello to assume that Iago 
is lying, for he does not question Iago about it when Cassio is gone, 
although it is plain from the preceding part of the scene that Othello 
has not heard these things before. But even on this assumption the 
passage is still most wretched, because Othello cannot but wonder 
that Iago should make such an incredible statement to Cassio and 
that Cassio should half believe it (cf. 138-148) and should give as 
the only reason why he will not marry another man’s wife that she is a 
customer and that he should object to the daughter of a powerful noble 
and senator as a customer, i. e., one “that by selling her desires buys 
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herself bread and clothes,” because she has been false to Othello with 
him. It does not help much to assume that Othello can hear Iago, 
but not Cassio; for one thing, that Othello can see Cassio’s expres- 
sion and behavior is evident from 96-97, 101, 117-120, 154-155, and 
176. He is probably hid by a clump of bushes, as is suggested by 
the picture in the Irving Shakespeare, although the artist repre- 
sents him behind a tree, and listening instead of looking. I pre- 
fer to think Othello does not hear anything that is said from “Ply 
Desdemona well and you are sure on’t” to Cassio’s story about Bi- 
anca, that is, does not hear well enough to make out what is said: 
and all of Othello’s remarks during this time I attribute to what 
he sees. Iago talks both to Othello in 96-101 and to himself in 
117-120 as if Othello is not to hear Cassio confess everything, but 
only to “mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns That dwell 
in every region of his face,” to “mark his gesture.” Othello men- 
tions Cassio’s laughter repeatedly: ‘Look, how he laughs already”; 
“Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out”; “So, so, so, so: 
they laugh that win” (I have conjectured “So, so, so: so they laugh 
that win,” but I can see no objection to the present punctuation). 
That he is only guessing what is being said is evident from his 
language: “Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out.” Othello 
would not say this if he heard what Cassio said—unless Shakespeare 
deemed that the audience needed Othello to inform them of what was 
occurring. He says it because he is trying to interpret, and he in- 
terprets wrongly, for Cassio has not denied what Iago said, but ad- 
mitted it. This proves conclusively that he did not hear Cassio. 
Iago could say “Ply Desdemona well and you are sure on’t” in a loud 
voice naturally because he is advancing to meet Cassio and they are 
not together yet. It is natural for Othello to hear Cassio’s story 
about Bianca because a person who laughs loudly (cf. “the excess of 
laughter” and 157) while telling a story also talks loudly. Why does 
Tago say, “And to see how he prizes the foolish woman your wife: she 
gave it him, and he hath given it his whore,” if, as the critics think, 
Cassio has seemed to call Desdemona a customer, which is much worse? 
But I would not insist on this last point, because it could be claimed 
that this was an oversight on the part of the author. Again, Othello 
could infer from “Before me! Look, where she comes!” that the per- 
son approaching had been the subject of their conversation; but I 
cannot insist that this proves that Othello does not hear it, be- 
cause an opponent could claim that Othello takes “’Tis such another 
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fitchew!” to mean “It is not her, but another fitchew like her” (“an- 
other such” is often thus inverted by Shakespeare). It is only 
slightly absurd for Othello to believe Desdemona would embrace Cas- 
sio on the seabank, because she could reasonably think that no one 
but Cassio had the faintest idea who she was. In Cinthio’s novel 
the Moor does not hear what is said (Furness, p. 383). 

I, i, 20-29. Iago says to Roderigo, 


And what was he? 
Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 
One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 
A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife; 
That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster; unless the bookish theoric, 
Wherein the toged consuls can propose 
As masterly as he; mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his soldiership. 


In IV, i, 134ff., I cannot find any indication that Iago says 
“She gives it out that you shall marry her” or “ ‘Faith, the cry 
goes that you shall marry her” for any other reason than to pro- 
duce in Cassio the “smiles, gestures, and light behavior’; nor could 
other critics find any indication that he does so for any other reason 
than to make Othello think the remarks refer to Desdemona. I 
cannot see the least reason to think that Iago is not lying—that he 
really believes that Bianca gives it out that Cassio will marry her 
and that there is a report of Cassio’s intending to marry her. And 
we have what is almost a direct statement that Iago knows that 
Cassio does not intend to marry her, in IV, i, 114-115: 


He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the excess of laughter. 


Besides, Staunton thinks “the objection is unanswerable that there 
is no reason for supposing that Cassio had ever seen Bianca until 
they met in Cyprus.” White: “Besides, if Cassio had been be- 
trothed to ‘a customer,’ ‘a fitchew,’ what had that to do with his sol- 
dierly qualifications?” Furness sums up the discussion thus: “In 
conclusion I merely re-echo Dr. Johnson’s words: ‘This is one of the 
passages which must, for the present, be resigned to corruption and 
obscurity.’” Herford says (1924): “No interpretation of this line is 
quite satisfactory, and no emendation that is even plausible has been 
proposed. As it stands, the text has an air of hinting at Cassio’s 
marked susceptibility to the attraction of women, a trait of which 
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Iago is later to make effective use. But the charge against him, 
both in v. 21 before, and in vv. 24-28 after this line, is the quite 
distinct, though compatible one, of being a bookish theorist; and 
it is difficult to believe that v. 23 interrupted, instead of supported, 
this thought.” 

Herford’s analysis of the problem is so evident that it is a won- 
der it has not been solved before. Lines 21-23 should read: 


a great arithmetician, 
One Michael Cassio a Florentine, 
A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wit ;— 


Cassio’s prowess as an arithmetician is damning to him because it 
makes him take an absorbing interest in arithmetic and pursue the 
study of it instead of gaining experience with men and war. This 
connects line 23 with those before and after. In line 14 there were 
two f’s right beside each other: the Q 1 transcriber took the first f 
for an f, but thought the second was a t. “Wit” was probably 
spelled “witt” (which the transcriber read “wife”) or “witte”’ (which 
the transcriber read “wiffe’’)—or even “wite” (cf. I, i, 18, 132, 133, 
167; I, ii, 25, 103; I, iii, 116; II, i, 179, 320, 340). 


The point of Iago’s description of Cassio is that he is a student 
of military science. To be a student of military science Cassio 
would have to know addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion, and be good at analysing problems. In addition he would 
have to have the most precise figures obtainable on such subjects 
as how far the average soldier can march in one day, how far the 
first hour, how far the second hour, etc., how much food one soldier 
requires per day, the range and destructiveness of cannons according 
to size, angle, and charge, etc. He would have to combine these 
facts with arithmetic to find how many days and hours it would take 
a troop to march fifty miles, how much food they would have to take 
with them, whether to use the powder on many small cannons or a few 
large ones, whether to put double charges in the cannons or fire 
them twice as often, etc., and to draw maps and measure distances 
on them. The difference between Cassio and Iago is that the former 
combines the most precise figures obtainable on such subjects with 
arithmetical processes, while Iago is ignorant of both and uses only 
guesswork. Sidney Lee says that books on strategy commonly abound- 
ed in statistical tables. At that time few soldiers like Iago knew 
much about arithmetic beyond addition and subtraction; he would call 
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a man a great arithmetician whose accomplishments would not seem 
extraordinary to us of today. And it must be remembered that Iago 
does not know the exact extent of Cassio’s knowledge, because he 
himself is ignorant. All he knows is that Cassio uses reckoning and 
facts drawn from books, where he uses guesswork, and that Othello 
prizes Cassio on this account. I mention this because one editor 
says that “arithmetician” means merely “bookkeeper.” There is noth- 
ing in this passage to imply that Cassio is a bookkeeper. ‘Debitor 
and creditor,” which means literally “accountant,” is clearly a figure 
for “arithmetician,” referring to the calculations necessary in account- 
ing. Cf. Cymbeline, V, iv, 174: “Oh, the charity of a penny cord! 
It sums up thousands in a trice; you have no true debitor and cred- 
itor but it . . . your neck, sir, is pen, book, and counters.” “Arith- 
metician,” “debitor and creditor,’ and “counter-caster” are clearly 
explained by “unless the bookish theoric” and “mere prattle, without 
practice, is all his soldiership.” Staunton goes so far as to say 
that “Florentine” also means merely “bookkeeper.” That Cassio is a 
Florentine is clear from III, i, 43-44. Everything Iago says in this 
speech he would say even if the city of Florence did not have a 
commercial reputation. To my mind it would require passages from 
Shakespeare or other Elizabethan fiction showing that Florence had 
a much greater commercial reputation than Venice and that this was 
a common thought, to make it merely plausible that it is alluded to 
here. 


I, i, 164-168. If someone were to say, “For he is so imperatively 
demanded by their enterprise that he is the only one capable of con- 
ducting it,” the absurdity of the reasoning would be evident to every- 
one. The absurdity of the reasoning in lines 164-168 is no less 
evident, because it is the same reasoning and only the words are dif- 
ferent. I conjecture that “that” here means “in that” and that “such” 
has the merely emphatic meaning, as in “He has such a loud voice” — 
the same meaning as if Iago were to end the sentence at “act.” In 
fact, we might put a dash after “act” to indicate that Iago originally 
intended to end the sentence there (but this is not necessary; a comma 
would do): 


Cannot with safety cast him, for he’s embarked 

With such loud reason to the Cyprus wars, 

Which even now stand in act—that [in that] for their souls 
Another of his fathom they have none 

To lead their business. 
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The sense is thus rendered exactly the same as if Iago were to say, 
“For he is so imperatively demanded by their enterprise, which is 
even now under way—in that for their souls another of his fathom 
they could not find to conduct their affairs.” “Such” and “so” could 
be omitted, as they are merely emphatic. For this meaning of “that” 
cf. Lear, I, i, 70 and 167. 


I, iii, 121. “Practices of cunning hell” probably means “cunning 
practices of hell,” as the reason why “cunning” should be applied to 
“hell” is not apparent. 


I, iii, 131. Schmidt says that “force” means “bring about by con- 
straint,” but as “forced courses” cannot mean “courses brought about 
by constraint” he adds at the end of his list of instances of the mean- 
ing “bring about by constraint,” “Forced even = violent.” As 
instances he quotes Hamlet, V, ii, 370, and the present passage. 
From this treatment it is evident that Schmidt did not see that 
“forced” merely means “forceful” just as “delighted” means “delight- 
ful” farther on. Porter and Clarke also give: “Forced: violent.” 
Delius: “Unnatural.” Other editors do not notice the word, although 
they notice “delighted” (line 320), and do not cite it in their 
notes on the latter word as a previous instance in this very play 
and scene of “-ed” meaning “-ful.” 


I, iii, 162. Critics take “portance” to mean “how I conducted my- 
self.” But this makes Othello a little boastful. May not “portance” 
mean “what I endured’? The root idea of the word “portance” is 
“to carry.” The following passages support my explanation: Lear, 
III, ii, 48-49: “Man’s nature cannot carry The affliction nor the 
fear.” Jb., III, vi, 105-106: “When grief hath mates and bearing 
fellowship”; and “How light and portable my pain seems now!” Mac- 
beth, IV, iii, 89: “All these are portable.” Cf. also the verb “sup- 
port” in such expressions as “to support pain,” “to support distress,” 
and lines 157-161 and 179-191. 


I, iii, 163-164. 


Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven,— 


“Rough” is impossible in this passage, and I am practically cer- 
tain that it is a mistake for “Hough” (“huge”), because the context 
plainly requires a word meaning “vast” or “deep.” N.E.D. gives 
“houge” and “houdge” as 16th-century spellings. It also gives “hughe” 
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as a 14th-century form and “hogh(e)” as a 15th-century form. It 
does not give any spelling in gh later than the 15th century, but it is 
evident that the inconsistencies of its list of forms can be due only 
to insufficient materials. (For instance, it is inconceivable that in 
the 14th century it was spelled “hoge” and “‘hughe,” but not “hoghe’’; 
and it is inconceivable that in the 15th century it was spelled “hogh(e)” 
and “huge,” but not “hughe.”) In Hamlet, III, iii, 19, “huge’’ is 
“hough” in Q 2. Q 4 (1611) changes ow to u, but keeps the A. 
J. D. Wilson (“Spellings and Misprints in the Second Quarto of Ham- 
let,” in Essays and Studies, v. 10) says (pp. 38-39), “His [the Q 2 
compositor’s] crudity is proved by the spellings, which show us a 
slow compositor, clinging close to his copy and unable to carry words 
in his head. . . . Working, as his inexperience compelled him, from 
letter to letter rather than from word to word,” etc. On p. 48 he 
gives “hough” as an old form (see footnote, p. 47). In Othello 
“Rough” is either a misreading or a bad conjecture due to the unusual 
spelling. 

I, iii, 296-297: “light-wing’d toys Of feather’d Cupid.” Delius: 
“Toys: amorous sports.” Authority for this sense is given by N. E. D., 
although it does not quote the present passage. Schmidt: “Toy: a 
futile thing, a nothingness.’ He cites “light-wing’d toys Of feather’d 
Cupid” and puts after it in parentheses “cf. the verb ‘to toy.’” 
Foster (A Shakespeare Word-book; London, Routledge & Sons, Ltd.; 
N. Y., Dutton & Co.; 1908) gives as the meaning here “amorous 
dalliance.” Rolfe: “Toys: trifles.’ Porter and Clarke: “Toys: 
trifles.”’ Onions says in his A Shakespeare Glossary (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1911) that it means “thing of no substance or value, 
trifling matter.” Hart says in his note on “the young affects In my 
defunct”; “ ... Therefore he determines, and announces his determina- 
tion, not to yield to natural inclinations in his ‘discharged’ (or ‘laid 
aside’) marriage ‘rites.’ . . . Othello means to rid himself from 
these ‘light-winged toys,’ though entirely his own, till his business 
is done.” From the words “though entirely his own” I think we can 
infer that Hart takes the light-winged toys (or trifles) to be Othello’s 
natural inclinations. 

Perhaps “toys”? means “‘trifles’”’ and the trifles are Cupid’s arrows. 
Just as a light-footed man is a man whose feet seem to be light be- 
cause of the rapidity with which he moves them, so a light-winged 
bird is a bird whose wings seem to be light because of the rapidity 
with which it moves them. Cf. Lear, IV, vi, 91-92: “Oh, well 
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flown, bird! i’ the clout, i’ the clout: hewgh!” The explanation 
“amorous sport” is also possible, taking “light-winged” to mean 
“volatile” (Schmidt), and so is the explanation that “toys” means 
“trifles” and that the trifles are amorous sports, although it is 
doubtful whether it be proper for Othello to refer to these contemp- 
tuously as “trifles.” If Cupid’s arrows are alluded to, we have a mixed 
metaphor, but it is needless to say that this is frequent in Shake- 
speare. It is the phrase “of Cupid” that makes me think my inter- 
pretation perhaps the most probable. It can be explained as “caused 
by Cupid” with the other interpretations, but it seems more natural 
with mine, because it is superfluous to state that sports are caused 
by Cupid. 
I, iii, 416-418. Tago says, 


Let me see now: 
To get his place and to plume up my will 
In double knavery. 

Here again the context seems to me to require “wit(t).” “To 
plume up” evidently means “to put a feather in the cap of.” A man 
can pride himself on his ingenuinty after executing a piece of double 
knavery, but he cannot pride himself on his will-power after exe- 
cuting a piece of double knavery. The Cowden-Clarkes have a cur- 
ious note on this passage. Knavery would be a feather in the cap 
of a man’s depravity, but not of his will-power; so the Cowden- 
Clarkes say it would be a feather in the cap of his depraved will. 
After executing a piece of double knavery a man can pride himself 
on his intellect, but not on his volition; so the Cowden-Clarkes 
say that it would be a feather in the cap of his intellectual volition. 
“Intellectual volition’ is a meaningless term and so is “depraved 
will” unless we take “will” as meaning, not “will-power,” but “wishes.” 
And it does not make sense for Iago to say that he intends to plume 
up his wishes in double knavery. 

The following passages vindicate “wit(t)”: I, iii, 384-387, where 
Iago says, “If sanctimony and a frail vow betwixt an erring bar- 
barian and a supersubtle Venetian be not too hard for my wits and 
all the tribe of hell thou shalt enjoy her.” 

II, ii (iii), 405-406, where Iago says, 


Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by witchcraft, 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 


Lear, I, ii, where Edmund soliloquizes at the close of the scene: 
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Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit. 


Pride of intellect is declared by critics to be one of Iago’s main 
characteristics. Cf. “mine own gain’d knowledge” nine lines above. 

II, i, 115-118. Cassio says to Emilia, 

Welcome, mistress; 
Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, 
That I extend my manners; ’tis my breeding 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy. (Kissing her. 

No critic has a note on Cassio’s strange statement that it is his 
breeding that makes him kiss Emilia, though it is plainly indicated 
that his doing it is something so unusual as to call for an explana- 
tion. I think Cassio refers to the fact that he was bred in Florence, 
where the social manners were, or were supposed by Shakespeare 
to be, different from those of Venice—or perhaps Cassio implies that 
Florentine manners are different in this respect merely as an excuse, 
knowing that they are not. Cf. III, i, 43-44, where Cassio says, “I 
never knew A Florentine more kind and honest.” That is, I never 
knew even a Florentine more kind and honest than Iago (who is 
a Venetian). Unless he refers to the fact that he was bred in Flor- 
ence I cannot understand why he should say, “’Tis my breeding That 
gives me this bold show of courtesy.” 

III, i, 21-22. The Clown says to the musicians, 

Then put vp your Pipes in your bagge, for Ile away. Go, vanish into ayre, 
away. 

Hart’s conjecture “for ye’ll away” is good, although I think Shake- 
speare would more naturally have written “for ye must away.” The 
form “for ye’ll away” would seldom occur to a man unless he was as- 
suming a stern, final manner which is not at all indicated by the 
bantering speeches of the Clown both before and after this passage. 
Perhaps Shakespeare wrote: 

Then put vp your Pipes in your bagge, forthe, awav. Go, vanish into ayre, 

ate. 
mei the transcriber read “forthe” as “for Ile” he would omit the 
comma after it intentionally. I would not adopt the above conjec- 
ture myself, but the present text is almost certainly corrupt and 
my proposal may be considered a little better than Hart’s of “ye’ll” for 
“Tle” and the anonymous “fore all.” 

III, iii, 82-85. Perhaps Desdemona had told Othello while he was 
wooing her that he should not be disturbed if Cassio told him that 
she had spoken of him dispraisingly, because she did it only so that 
her father would not suspect that she enjoyed his accounts of his 
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adventures so much; or perhaps she trusted to Othello to guess that 
she did it only to mislead her father. Cf. lines 237-239. In that 
case she considers Cassio’s taking Othello’s part as an argument in 
his favor only because it was intended as a service to Othello. 

I find it hard to accept the situation of Desdemona speaking of 
Othello dispraisingly for two reasons: (1) Her father’s description 
of her as “A maiden never bold; Of spirit so still and quiet that 
her motion Blush’d at herself.” (2) The fact that the love of Othello 
and Desdemona seems to have been by no means an ordinary love af- 
fair, in which a woman at first judges a man impartially and then 
falls in love with him and overlooks his faults. From the first 
Othello seems to have been a man of heroic stature in Desdemona’s 
eyes. Cf. Othello’s account in I, iii, 151-192. 

However, this interpretation seems to me by no means inevitable. 
The statement that Cassio went a-wooing with Othello seems to me 
to spoil the romantic picture of Othello’s courtship drawn in I, iii. 
If Shakespeare would not flinch from saying that Cassio went a- 
wooing with Othello, I do not think it necessary to take the view 
that Desdemona spoke dispraisingly of him only to mislead her father. 
1 therefore suggest this explanation merely as a possibility. Two 
others suggest themselves: that she spoke of him dispraisingly be- 
cause she liked to make Cassio defend him and praise him; and that 
she is merely fibbing in order to gain a point for Cassio. The first 
and second may both be true. The third seems to me the least prob- 
able. 

III, iii, 150. Rolfe: “Seem none: that is, not seem honest men.” 
But it is not clear whether or not Rolfe follows Jennens in the man- 
ner in which he deduces this meaning. In any case, he makes no at- 
tempt to show that his view is not the same. Jennens’ process is not 
at all necessary, nor is it very admissible. “Seem none” means “seem 
no men” in the sense of “seem to be without manhood.” Cf. Macbeth, 
l, vii, 46-47: “I dare do all that may become a man; Who dares do 
more is none.” That Shakespeare considered “manhood” as meaning 
more than bravery and unwillingness to attack a person defenseless or 
at a disadvantage, is shown in many places. It is apparently equiva- 
lent to “virtue.” “Would they might seem none” means “would they 
might seem to be no men, i. e., to be without manhood, i. e., virtue, 
for they are dishonest if they pretend to be what they are not.” 

Lee: “Would they might not seem men at all, would they might 
have no semblance of men about them.” Hart: “Seem none: ‘have no 
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seeming of honesty’ (Jennens). Johnson says: ‘no longer seem, or 
bear the shape of, men.’ The former is the better sense, the latter 
the less violent interpretation.” Herford: “I wish that those that 
are not what they seem would not seem what they are not.” 


III, iii, 331-336. See the stage-directions in the notes on line 
335. Is there any reason why Desdemona should drop the handker- 
chief when Othello pushes it away? I propose the following arrange- 
ment: Desdemona has a purse with an ample chain or strap attached 
at both ends of its opening, and she is carrying it with the chain or 
strap slung over her arm. When Othello says he has a headache she 
takes her handkerchief out of her pocket and puts the purse in her 
pocket to tie the handkerchief on Othello’s forehead. When he puts 
the handkerchief from him, saying to “let it alone,” she puts it back 
in her pocket on top of the purse—not covering the purse entirely, 
but in one corner of the pocket. Then as they pass out of the gar- 
den she pulls the purse out of the pocket to carry it with the chain 
or strap slung over her arm as before, and in so doing makes the 
handkerchief tumble out of the pocket and fall to the ground. If 
the pocket is so small that the purse has to be squeezed into it and 
pulled out of it Desdemona cannot possibly extract the purse with- 
out making the handkerchief fall. Cf. what Desdemona says when she 
first mentions the loss (III, iv, 28-29): “I had rather have lost 
my purse Full of cruzadoes.” The way indicated by the stage direc- 
tion in modern editions is to me very unsatisfactory. 


Ill, iv, 52. “Frank” formerly meant “loose,” “licentious.” Othello 
probably uses it in this sense and Desdamona takes it in the ordinary 
sense, “bounteous.” 


IV, i, 225-226. Iago says, “Do it not with poison, strangle her 
in her bed, even the bed she hath contaminated.” Bradley, quoted 
by Parrott in the Tudor edition, asks (p. 436): “Why does he object 
to poison? Because through the sale of the poison he himself would 
be involved? Possibly. Perhaps his idea was that, Desdemona being 
killed by Othello, and Cassio killed by Roderigo, he would then ad- 
mit that he had informed Othello of the adultery and perhaps even 
that he had undertaken Cassio’s death; but he would declare that he 
never meant to fulfill his promise as to Cassio, and that he had noth- 
ing to do with Desdemona’s death (he seems to be preparing for 
this at 307). His buying poison might wreck this plan. But it may 
be that his objection to poison springs merely from contempt for 
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Othello’s intellect. He can trust him to use violence, but thinks 
he may bungle anything that requires adroitness.” 

It seems to me that Othello can escape only if he kills Des- 
demona by poison or smothering and that Iago can escape only if 
Othello escapes too. For if Othello is seized for his wife’s mur- 
der he will try to justify it, and Othello is too well known for 
anyone to believe he killed her without the reason he gives. No 
matter what Iago says, Othello will say that Iago approved the 
murder of Desdemona, even suggesting strangling instead of poison, 
and that he told Iago he was going to kill her that very night. 
Iago would have to account for not taking any steps to prevent the 
death of Desdemona after Othello’s telling him this. And how can 
he hope to exculpate himself in regard to Cassio’s death when he 
promised to kill him before midnight and he appears on the scene 
immediately after the attack on Cassio? Everyone will conclude 
that he hired an assassin and then came to see that the work was 
done. So as far as escaping from the consequences is concerned 
I think he would want Othello to use poison or smothering rather 
than strangling. As for Bradley’s other suggestion, of Iago’s hav- 
ing a contempt for Othello’s intellect, in I, i, 162-167, Iago says 
that the State cannot with safety dismiss Othello, because for their 
souls another of his fathom they could not find. ‘“Unbookish” (118) 
can mean “ignorant of books,” but not “ignorant of life’—nor would 
“ignorant of life” fit the passage, for the subject of Cassio’s smiles, 
gestures, and light behaviour is very similar to what Othello thinks 
it to be; “unbookish”’ is still unexplained, and probably a misprint 
for a word meaning “unbounded” or “fierce” (cf. 46-52 and 101-103). 
Besides, Bradley’s idea does not explain why Iago does not manage 
the poisoning himself, with Othello merely doing what he advises 
him. It would be easy for Iago to bring Othello and Desdamona a 
drink in their room, and then for Othello to gag Desdemona. At 
any rate, if Desdemona is poisoned or smothered Iago has some 
chance; if she is strangled he has no chance. 

I think Shakespeare thought smothering would make a stronger 
impression on the audience than stabbing, but was open to the ob- 
jection that it was strange for Othello to choose such a brutal means. 
Thus Ducis, in whose version Othello uses a dagger, says (Furness, 
p. 448): “It is not with a dagger that Othello in the English theater 
immolates his innocent victim. He presses a pillow forcibly over 
her mouth and keeps pressing down on it till she expires. There is 
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something that French spectators could never stand.” Shakespeare 
endeavors to meet this objection as far as possible in three ways: 1) 
by representing that Othello at first intended to use poison and 
decided on strangling only at Iago’s suggestion (later changing it 
to smothering); 2) by the passage, “Yet Ill not shed her blood, Nor 
scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, And smooth as monumental 
alabaster”; 3) by the passage, “I that am cruel am yet merciful; I 
would not have thee linger in thy pain: So, so.” 


IV, i, 236. F 1 and Q 2 read ‘“Saue you worthy Generall.” Q 1 
reads “God save the worthy Generall.” F 1 makes many similar omis- 
sions and alterations of ‘God’ and other expressions, and is followed 
in this respect by Q 2 (see Furness’s article on the Quartos, pp. 342- 
343). Herford says (p. vi of his Introduction): ‘All these phrases 
are, of course, restored from the Quarto in modern texts.” In this 
line, however, the Q 1 reading is given by only five editors: Jen- 
nens, Delius (not noted by Furness), Hudson (in Harvard edition and 
perhaps in some others which I have not been able to consult), Wright 
(Cambridge, 1891), and Parrott. Perhaps the reason for this is that 
Q 1 reads ‘the’ instead of “you.” Malone’s text is a combination 
of F 1 and Q 1: “God save you, worthy general.” This is followed 
by Craig and Hart. 


It does not appear to have occurred to the editors that “the” is 
merely a misprint for “thee.” This is a common error. Cf. the tex- 
tual notes at I, iii, 394; II, i, 100; III, iii, 536; and V, ii, 18. 
E. A. Abbott laid down the rules for the use of “thou” in his A Shake- 
spearian Grammar. Several passages, however, seem to show that 
Shakespeare either did not consult this book or else did not keep its 
rules steadily in mind. Disregarding the fact that Emilia uses “thou” 
to Othello invariably after V, ii, 165 (i. e., after discovering that 
he murdered Desdemona, but cf. “you” in line 163), Gratiano uses 
“thou” to him in V, ii, 317 and 318, and Lodovico in 357 and 359. 
357-359 cannot possibly be regarded as spoken with contempt. Cf. 
lines 347 and 375. Moreover, Lodovico uses “you” to him everywhere 
else in the scene. Cf. M. of V, II, i, 36, where Rowe’s emendation is 
universally adopted. There also “thee” is out of place according to 
Abbott, and the Prince uses “you” to Portia everywhere else except II, 
i, 12. Hart, after quoting Abbott in his note numbered III, iii, 
214, says, “Many exceptions will, however, be found to this proposed 
rule in the present play, to go no further.”’ The Q 1 reading is pass- 
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able enough to prevent the adoption of this conjecture, but I think 
it must be considered probable, especially in view of the F 1 reading. 
IV, ii, 72-74. Othello says, according to the early editions, 


' Turn thy complexion there, 
Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubin, 
I here look grim as hell. 


Theobald reads “Ay, there” in the last line, and Johnson reads “Ay, 
here.” Most later editors have followed Theobald, thinking that we 
must have the same word in the third line as in the first. But it 
does not follow from this that the third line is wrong: perhaps the 
first line is wrong and we should read “Turn thy complexion Aere.” 
“Here” may be used with quite as much propriety as “there” to sig- 
nify “in these circumstances.” “I” in the third line is no cor- 
ruption, but the uniform spelling of “Ay,” and thus it affords no 
ground for assuming that the third line was more carelessly written 
or read than the first. Kellner (Restoring Shakespeare, pp. 143, 
146, and 147) shows that Elizabethan texts often misread “them” 
for “him,” “their” for “her,’ and “this” for “his.” In the present 
case the mistake could also be due to that association of contrast 
which made transcribers replace words by their antonyms. Against 
Theobald’s conjecture it could be noted that F 1 reads “heere,’”’ not 
“here.” But I would not pretend to attach much weight to this, 
because I consider the spelling of the early editions capricious, like 
their punctuation. 


However, is it impossible for Othello to use “there” for “in these 
circumstances” in the first line and then “here” when referring to 
them a second time? The change from “there” to “here” distracts 
the reader or hearer, is wrong artistically. But is it so objection- 
able as to warrant emendation? It may be doubted. I am sur- 
prised at the almost universal adoption of Theobald’s conjecture in 
II. iii, 404, also. “A” for “the” is a common mistake. I, iii, 234; 
III, iii, 310; III, iii, 316; V, i, 124; and V, ii, 160, are instances 
(instances of the opposite error could also be cited) ; and in Hamlet, 
1, iii, 74, I have conjectured “Are of the most select and generous 
‘people), chief in that.” But would not Shakespeare use “Myself 
a while to draw the Moor apart” to mean “Myself to draw him 
away and keep him away a while”? It seems to me that even editors 
like Dyce and Clark and Wright sometimes adopt emendations clearly 
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unwarranted and at other times accept the most unsatisfactory de- 
fenses of passages clearly corrupt. 

IV, ii, 132. “Easy tasks” may mean, not “easy imposed labors,” 
but “light reprimands.” Cf. the verb “to task,” i. e., “to tax,” 
and Lear, I, iv, 338. “So” in the next line is more natural if it can 
be referred to both “gentle means” and “easy tasks” than if it can 
be referred only to “gentle means.” 

V, i, 27. “I know his gait, ’tis he”: possibly because Cassio has 
a military gait. Cf. Hamlet, I, i, 66: “With martial stalk hath he 
gone by our watch.” 


V, i, 46, ff. I suspect that Shakespeare had Montano and Gratiano 
in this scene and the players deliberately substituted Lodovico for 
Montano. My reasons are as follows: (1) From the beginning of 
IV, iii, it is evident that when Othello appears in V, i, he is re- 
turning after escorting Lodovico to his lodging. As the text stands 
now as soon as he leaves the scene the man whom he had just 
escorted to his lodging appears on it accompanied by Gratiano. (2) 
Gratiano says to Cassio in line 104 “J have been to seek you.” 
If Lodovico were with him he would say “We have been to seek you,” 
for that Lodovico is the principal, if not the only, member of the 
commission is evident from IV, i, 231, ff.; IV, ii, 199 and 253; 
IV, iii, 1-13; and V, ii, 345, ff. Delius says that Gratiano came 
from Venice to tell his niece of her father’s death. And it is 
not likely that the brother of Brabantio would be a member of a 
commission whose duty was merely to bear an order from the Senate 
to a military governor. (3) As the text stands now Lodovico and 
Gratiano go with Iago to the castle at the end of V, i. But the 
stage direction at V, ii, 208, is “Enter Montano, Gratiano, Iago, and 
others,” and it is clear from what follows that Lodovico is not 
present till line 345. What is the reason for the presence of Mon- 
tano in the castie at this time of the night, after Othello and Des- 
demona have gone to bed? If my suspicion that Shakespeare had 
Montano instead of Lodovico in V, i, is correct, the reason for Lodo- 
vico’s appearance at V, ii, 345, is simply that he was summoned; 
notice that he takes charge of the situation as soon as he appears. 
If Lodovico is one of the characters in V, i, I do not see the neces- 
sity of dragging in Montano in V, ii, when Lodovico could appear 
with perfect reason and do everything that Montano does. If Lodo- 
vico is at the castle why does he not enter with Montano and the 
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others at line 208? It will be answered that he wants to stay with 
Cassio. But this reason would have had no weight with the author; 
he cared only for dramatic effect. And dramatically it would be 
much better to have Lodovico, a significant figure, enter instead of 
one of the “others,” whom the spectators have not seen before 
and who is therefore not significant to them—and to let that “other” 
stay with Cassio. I think it will be admitted that introducing an 
unknown instead of Lodovico is not in Shakespeare’s manner and can 


hardly be explained except by Lodovico’s not being at the castle. 
V, ii, 210-211. 


Emilia. Oh, are you come, Iago? You have done well, 
That men must lay their murders on your neck. 


The latter sentence seems to be ironical and to mean, “You have 
done well for men to be laying their murders on your neck.” But 
I think “that” has the sense of “in that,” “because,” and that the 
meaning is, “You have done well to come, in that men must lay their 
murders on your neck. Now you can hear and deny his accusation.” 
For this meaning of “that” cf. Lear, I, i, 70 and 167, and my note on 
I, i, 164-168. 

V, ii, 421: “Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away.” Hart 
quotes as decisive a passage in Ben Jonson’s Explorata, or Discoveries: 
“‘Whatsoever loseth the grace and clearness converts into a riddle: 
the obscurity is marked (i. e., “noticed”), but not the value. That 
perisheth, and is passed by, like the pearl in the fable.” The last 
words may modify only “is passed by,” but they may modify “perish- 
eth” also, as the latter means only “practically ceases to exist.” 
Parrott (note on line in Othello): “There is probably some reference 
here to a fable or tale of an ignorant savage who threw away a 
precious pearl. Jonson, Discoveries, seems to allude to such a fable.” 
The pearl of Hart’s quotation may well have been one which, lying 
on the ground, was trod upon and never thought of, and not a pearl 
which an Indian threw away. Cf. Measure for Measure, Il, i, 23-26. 
If the pearl was taken in an Indian’s hands and then thrown away it 
was not, “passed by.’”* 

1] take this opportunity to add to my note on “Nature’s above art in that 
respect” (PQ, XJ (1932), 369 ff), that perhaps Shakespeare regarded Gloucester 
as conscious of the applicability of Lear’s words to his blindness. 

As N. E. D. gives such forms as the following (excluding many words the 


English spelling of which is due to the French): bourden, bourly, bourne (scorch), 
bournysh, courd, courl, courrissh. 1 think most probably “course” in “to course 
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his own shadow for a traitor” (Lear, III, iv, 55) is a phonetic spelling of 
“curse.” Cf. Othello, I, ii (iii), 308-310: “Drunk? And speak parrot? and 
squabble? swagger? swear? and discourse fustian with one’s own shadow?” It 
is easy to show that the Elizabethans did not shun ambiguous spellings; and 
it must be remembered that if an actor made a mistake Shakespeare could 
correct him personally, while he did not consider the readers at all. 

After the article had been accepted for publication I decided to insert certain 
remarks, but they reached the editor too late and are given here. I, i, 20-29: in I, 
iii, 99, “soft” was read “sett” (vice versa, Warburton thinks). I, iii, 162: 
“nortance’” may mean “enduring” as well as “what I endured.” I, iii, 296-297: 
cf. “legerdemain,” from French “léger de main,” “light of hand.” III, iii, 150: 
Johnson’s explanation also is probable. IV, ii, 72-74: for II, iii, 404, cf. Hamlet, 
V, ii, 270: “Set it by awhile,” i. e. “Put it down some place and let it stay 
there awhile.” IV, ii, 132: for “easy” see Schmidt. V, i, 46, ff.: I hope I 
have made it plain that this is only a suspicion. 











MILTON AND CHARTISM 
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The influence which Milton has exerted on all generations after 
him took a peculiar and hitherto unrecognized direction in the second 
quarter of the last century. For Milton was a hero of the Chartists, 
advocates of social and political changes who were active during the 
decade from 1838 to 1848 and who got their name from their program 
of reform, called “The People’s Charter.” The main points of the 
Charter were, briefly, Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, Vote by 
Ballot, Abolition of Property Qualifications, Payment of Members of 
Parliament, and Electoral Districts. In other words, the Chartists 
sought the establishment of a virtual republic along the lines of that 
vaguely planned by patriots under the earlier Commonwealth and of 
that ideal republic more clearly outined by Milton in his prose writ- 
ings. Achievement of this political objective was expected to place 
in the hands of the oppressed, even starving, industrial classes the 
power to ameliorate the frightful social and economic conditions 
which then distressed them. 


The Chartists were an organized, aggressive group and carried on 
an extensive propaganda by means of their own printing presses, news- 
papers, speakers, and poets. In addition to advocacy of the points 
of the Charter, their literature reveals the poor man’s hatred of the 
rich and the republican’s hatred of kings—in general, the under-privi- 
leged man’s rebellion against those above him whom he suspects 
of withholding from him his rights and his goods. ‘“Chartism,” says 
a competent historian of the subject, 


marks a real new departure in our social and political history. In stumbling 
fashion the Chartists showed to the democracies of the West the path which 
in our own times they have first striven seriously to follow. Many of the 
problems which still vex the reformer were first attacked by the Chartist 
pioneers. 


That the Chartists had ample opportunity to get at Milton’s liberal 


1Mark Hovell, The Chartist Movement (2d ed., Manchester, 1925), pp. 
311-312. 
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ideas, particularly at those embodied in his prose, is shown in recent 
bibliographies by Stevens? and by Fletcher. During the first half 
of the century four editions of the collected works, prose and poetry, 
appeared—all four, curiously enough, between 1833 and 1848, between, 
that is, the unsatisfactory Reform Bill and the climax of Chartism. 
The collected prose works also appeared in 1806, 1809, and 1833; 
twenty-seven editions of individual prose works or selections fill the 
years from 1800 to 1840. The year 1836 saw four editions, one 
of “collected prose and poetry” and one a two volume compilation of 
selections, some of them headed, “Tenure of Kings,” “Divisions of 
the Commonwealth,” “Delineation of a Commonwealth,” and “Mode 
of Establishing a Commonwealth.”* Thus, not counting frequent 
stereotype reprints, a total of thirty-four editions of Milton’s prose 
appeared in England during the first half of the century. 


Apparently very little notice has been taken of the relation of 
Milton and the Chartists; the only hint at such a relation is in Dr. 
Gotthilf Dierlamm’s bibliography and discussion of Chartist literature.® 
Dierlamm merely lists Milton with other prominent English writers 
who exercised a literary influence on the movement and mentions 
“Mottos und Gedanken” from Milton and others, used by Chartists 
in their own literature. 


A good illustration of the way Chartists used Milton in their propa- 
ganda is furnished us by the Chartist Circular. It was launched in 
Glasgow in September, 1839, as a weekly four-page tract, carrying 
nothing but propaganda, and was continued to July, 1842. By June 
of 1840 it had, according to its own statement,® reached a circulation 
of 900,000 copies. The editor adds, “Scarcely is there a village in 
our native land to which it has not found its way. Many thousands 
of our subscribers are preserving each number with greatest care.” 
In a later number he refers to circulation on the Continent, in Canada, 
the United States, etc. 


2 David H. Stevens, Reference Guide to Milton from 1800 to the Present Day 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 1930). 

% Harris F. Fletcher, Contributions to a Milton Bibliography: 1800-1930; 
(Univ. of Illinois Press [Urbana, IIl.], 1931). 

4Stevens, Reference Guide, p. 121. 

5 Gotthilf Dierlamm, “Die Flugschriftenliteratur der Chartistenbewegung, und 
ihr Widerhall in der Offentlichen Meinung,” in H. Breymann and J. Schick, 
Munchener Beitrige zur romanischen und englischen Philologie, XLVI (Leipzig, 
1909), v-xv, 1-105 

8 William Thompson, editor, The Chartist Circular (Glasgow, 1839-1841), p. 
164. I have used the one-volume edition issued ig 1841 by Thompson. 
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Eight paragraph-length extracts from Milton’s prose appear in vari- 
ous numbers, some alongside extracts from Locke, Godwin, Paine, 
and others in a department headed “Thoughts for the Thoughtful,” 
and some as “fillers” at the bottom of the page. An extract from 
“The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates” appears under the heading 
“The Limits of Political Obedience” and is especially significant be- 
cause of the editor’s italics in the conclusion: “Since the king or 
magistrate holds his authority of the people, for their good and his 
own, then may the people, as oft as they shall judge it for the best, 
either choose him or reject him, retain him or depose him, though 
no tyrant, merely by the liberty and right of free-born men to be 
governed as seems to them best.” The other extracts are from “Eikon- 
oclastes,” “The Second Defence,” and “A Readie and Easie Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth,” and treat of the authority of 
kings, the right to overthrow tyrants, corruption in Parliament, fool- 
ishness of monarchy, hatred of tyrants for good men, and a proposal 
for a “council of ablest men” in place of the monarch. 

The editor was not oblivious to Milton’s poetry, either; in the 
leading article of the opening number he quotes from Paradise Lost 
(XII, 67-71). 


He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 
Dominion Absolute . . . but man over men 
He made not lord, such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free. 


Milton, with Shelley and others, is apostrophized in a poem “Spirits 
of the Mighty Dead,’? and the reader is urged to “stand forth like 
those whose worth ‘gainst tyranny has striven’,’ those who have 
waged high war “to make the earth a heaven.” Anecdotes from 
Toland’s Life of Milton and the sonnet to Cyriac Skinner appear in 
another number; Milton’s answer to Sir Robert Howard, that he 
sided with the republicans because theirs was the most frugal gov- 
ernment, “for the trappings of a monarchy might set up an ordinary 
Commonwealth,” is referred to in various places throughout the vol- 
ume. At the end of an article? attacking the claim of Parliament that 
it is duly constituted and does represent the people, stands this per- 
oration: “If the complaint of liberty be unheard, or insufficiently 
answered, let the names of Eliot and Hampden, of Vane, of Milton, 


TP. 432. 
*P. 114. 
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and of Sidney, be never again mentioned in the kennel of the Slave!” 

An article on Wordsworth in a series “The Politics of the Poets,’’!” 
quotes his sonnet to Milton in part and calls it “nothing less than 
Republicanism, the purest and highest.’ “There is no need to tell 
a man of Mr. Wordsworth’s genius and information what sort of a 
man Milton was. He knows that he was a stern Republican; and 
he calls upon him to give us freedom and power.” Milton is hon- 
ored for advocating the Republic and opposing Salmasius, defender 
of kingship, and for urging disestablishment as a means for reforming 
the church. “It was for this he wrote his ‘Five Tractates on Church 
Government’—it was for this . . . that he risked the realization of 
his highest hope of being, till he should have set free the Christian 
church from the slavery of the state.” 

The enthusiasm of the Chartist Circular for Milton reaches a cli- 
max in one of a series of “Literary Sketches,” this one on Milton 
himself.'* It is important for the knowledge it reveals of Milton’s 
liberal prose writings and for “heading up” Chartist sentiment to- 
wards Milton. To quote: 

His essay on Civil Government is an unanswerable argument against the 
Divine Right of kings; and he speaks boldly in support of Democracy, Liberty, 
and Equality, and the Birthright of Man. It is one of his favorite ex- 
pressions: The trappings of royalty would support a commonwealth. He was 
no admirer of kings: he neither believed in their divine origin, nor the neces- 
sity of their existence. He viewed them as usurpers of the people’s rights, 
and considered their authority incompatible with the exercise of democracy— 
the natural state of man, appointed by the eternal. 

Milton’s personal life is held up as an example of fidelity to con- 
victions. 

It is a glorious truth, that notwithstanding the revolutions of opinions and 
principles, so common in that stirring age, of the divine rights of royalty strug- 
gling against honest Republicanism, and the vile apostacy of statesmen, yield- 
ing their politics dishonestly to the pressure of circumstances, and, like “The 
Vicar of Bray” keeping office and pay under every change of dynasty, Milton 


lived, till death, an honest, unflinching, stern Republican—unawed by regal 
power, unseduced by political corruption. 


Such encouragement to faithfulness was especially timely, since the 


10P_ 182. 

‘1 Cf. Henry Crabb Robinson’s letter to Mrs. Wordsworth, Mar. 7, 1848, 
“T recollect once hearing Mr. Wordsworth say, half in joke, half in earnest: 
I have no respect whatever for Whigs, but I have a great deal of the Chartist 
in me,” and Robinson’s remarks. (Diary and Correspondence; Boston, 1869, 
II, 369.) 

12 P. 321. These sketches were written by Dr. John Paterson, Parkhead, Scot- 
land. 
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same year, 1841, found the Chartist movement at low ebb, because 
of internal dissension and defection from the ranks. But the faithful 
found comfort for their hard reward in a feeling of fellowship, for 
Milton’s life bore many parallels to their own. 


Milton died as he lived—a poor, honest man. He was too upright to acquire 
wealth by plundering the people when in office, and willingly retired into the 
shade of neglected obscurity, with a pure, honorable mind, as unsullied and 
bright as the lucid morning star in the clear summer sky. Never, since the 
first age of British history, do our annals exhibit a nobler and better man—a 
more glorious and neglected poet—or a more honest and upright Democrat. 
His fame is immortal, and posthumous honors are guilding [sic] his name. 


Evidence of the eagerness with which the Chartists embraced such 
radical doctrines as offered release for the individual is found in their 
attitude toward Milton’s works on divorce—apparently theirs was the 
only approving notice his much-abused pamphlets got in years. “His 
work on divorce is not written in exact accordance with the fanatical 
spirit of his age; and in the present day, rigid puritanical feelings 
make some of our most zealous Calvinists look on it with horror.” 
“He maintains the rationality and expediency” of legal divorce on 
grounds other than infidelity. ‘This plan is now adopted in France, 
America, and many other enlightened nations, but is still scouted 
as unscriptural by the selfish poor-rate payers of Britain and Ireland, 
who are afraid of being obliged to maintain a semi-legal bastardy.” 


As a conclusion to the two-column review of Milton’s life and works, 
both prose and poetry, the writer calls the Chartists to new consecra- 
tion. ‘While his unconscious ashes are reposing in the dust of past 
ages, the children of posterity are consecrating his memory; and when 
universal Democracy shall dawn upon the world, mankind will light 
the torch of liberty and equality, at the hallowed shrine of Milton. 
Peace to his shade and glory to his name, be the aspiration of every 
honest Chartist!”?* 


13 Prose propaganda of Chartist republican ideals was continued after the 
death of Chartism as a movement by W. H. Linton, who in 1851 edited a 
“journal” called The English Republic (London). Though his professed in- 
tention to republish among other things writings of English liberals from the time 
of the Commonwealth on, apparently was never realized, still there is evi- 
dence that Milton continued to appeal. A Milton prose passage stands as a 
motto on page 1; on p. 3 we read, “I believe that there are yet some men in 
England . .. who honour the memory of Milton (I say it reverently) for some- 
thing more than that one of his poems called Paradise Lost”; on p. 162, “And 
the English people! How many Republicans are there among them: How 
many worthy to be countrymen of Milton?” On page 35 is a republican hymn, 
“Qur Tricolour,” one stanza of which follows: 
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This pious exhortation was heeded by at least three of the Chartist 
poets. T. Gerald Massey was only twenty when Chartism culminated 
in 1848, but his poems, written then and printed in 1851 and later, 
are full of Chartist fire. In a prefatory letter to his “Voices of 
Freedom,” 1851, this self-educated workingman tells us: 


I have endeavoured to utter what is stirring in poor men’s hearts. The 
thoughts may be unripe, and the utterance crude, but what is written, is 
written in my own life’s-blood; and you, at least, will not despise my earnest 
sincerity. I look around me now, and of all those with whom I have had to 
grapple and wrestle, in the blind darkness of Poverty’s hand-to-throat strife 
for the means of living, not one has arisen to tell the tale—not one voice 
has rang [sic] out of their midst to be heard above the conquered years, bear- 
ing testimony to the suffering endurance and wasted bravery of the Toilers. 


This passage, with its faulty grammar, is a summary description of 
Chartist literature—a manifesto of the typical Chartist poet. Massey’s 
poem, “The Three Spirits,”!* traces the life history of three men 
who, before their mundane birth, while still in heaven, 


Sat down with gods and heroes, held high converse 

With Milton, and the mighty men of old... 

Who fought as we do now, and wrestled down 

Doubt’s grim despairs, with pangs and quenchless yearnings. 


The ringing notes of “Our Land”! call for “sterner bravery” in 
that moment when England’s sons shall band against the Tyrant. 
The second stanza follows: 


Alfred was of us, and Shakspere’s thought 
Bekings us, all crowns above! 

And Freedom’s dear faith, a fierce splendour caught 
From our grand old Milton’s love! 

And we should be marching on gallantly— 
With their stride from glory to glory, 

For the Right, in our might striking valiantly, 
On the track of the famous in story— 

For our rare old land! our dear old land! 
With its memories bright and brave, 

And sing O! for the hour its sons shall band 
To free it of Tyrant and Slave. 


Here we have an explicit statement of the workingman’s estimate 


Heirs of Cromwell and of Him 
Who saw God through eyelids dim! 
Once again at Falsehood’s head 
Hurl that old Cromwellian dread: 
Milton’s spirit lead the van 

Of our march republican! 


14T. Gerald Massey, Voices of Freedom (London, 1851), p. 3. 
15 Pp, 22. 
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of Milton. Just as Shakespeare is treasured for his “thought” — 
his exposition of the human spirit—so Milton, for his splendid and 
fierce love of freedom, is looked to as an original source of inspira- 
tion—grand old Milton! 


In 1839 Capell Lofft, the younger, published his Ernest, or Political 
Regeneration, referred to then and fifteen years later as “the Chart- 
ist epic.” It was a fugitive, anonymous publication when first. is- 
sued;'® apparently both author and publisher feared the dynamite 
the poem contained. In it was advocated a communistic society, 
division of the land, universal suffrage, abolition of the Church, direct 
government, and other of the Chartist “points.” In even having it 
printed the author (whose identity was closely guessed in some quar- 
ters) took a serious risk. So much the more significant then is his 
dedication: 


To the memory of Milton, the poet, the divine, and the republican, this work, 
written in the light of his glorious countenance, is dedicated. 


To be sure, no forthright Miltonic influence is discernible on either 
verse or ideas, except insofar as both Lofft and Milton advocated a 
drastic revision of society along the lines of a commonwealth. But 
that the author felt himself influenced by Milton and further that he 
believed dedication to Milton might give his epic a more favorable 
reception in certain quarters indicates something at least of Mil- 
ton’s always pervasive influence, which had at this particular time a 
peculiar form.’* However, Lofft did not continue his Chartist activi- 


16 It was re-issued with revisions in 1868, under the title, Ernest, or the Rule 
of the Right. “In the second edition the dedication is omitted, but there is a 
long Preface (there is none in the first) in which the author unfolds his ideas 
as to the uses and aims of poetry, and tells us what was his special object in 
writing Ernest. It is, he tells us, a political poem; but it is not, he adds, 
merely or mainly didactic. No wise man would versify a system: what he 
aimed at was ‘not to set forth facts, but to kindle enthusiasm; not to poetize 
politics, but to make Poesy for once practical’”—Bertram Dobell, Catalogue of a 
Collection of Privately Printed Books, published at the author’s bookstore (Lon- 
don, 1891), p. 112. 


17 The London Quarterly Review for December, 1839 (LXV, 87-106, Amer. ed.), 
devoted twenty pages to the poem and its author. This article is listed by Stevens 
as No. 1966, and apparently is the only item mentioned by either Stevens or 
Fletcher which has a bearing on the subject, Milton and Chartism. The re- 
viewer, Dean Milman (DNB on Lofft), while professing horror of the doc- 
trines advocated, forced himself to address the poet, whose identity he hinted 
at and whose poetic career he would save from shipwreck. (The Athenaeum 
(London) in 1845 (p. 869) said of this review “one would have thought from 
the tone of the critique that the destinies of England depended on the decision.”) 
“We must protest,” wrote Milman, “against this desecration of the name 
Milton by connecting it with a wild scheme, like this, of spoliation and mur- 
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ties, in literature at least, though, according to the DNB, he held 
to his radical principles through the next thirty years. 


The last of the Chartist poets to be considered here is Thomas 
Cooper, the self-educated shoemaker who became a journalist, then 
a Chartist agitator and poet, was imprisoned, and became the hero 
of Alton Locke. His autobiography, Life of Thomas Cooper, tells us 
something of his intimate knowledge of Milton and of his admiration 
for Milton’s liberal ideas.‘ ‘“Milton’s verse seemed to overawe me, 
as I committed it to memory and repeated it daily; and the perfection 
of his music, as well as the gigantic stature of his intellect, were fully 
perceived by my mind.”'’ This was at the age of twenty-one and 
later. Threatened with a breakdown, he was compelled to halt his 


der.” “The total failure of Milton’s republican visions” made necessary Crom- 
well’s iron rule. “Let us ask under what character does Milton live in the 
love and admiration of mankind? Who but reviewers toiled through the 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine? Who studies the Defensio Pro Populo Anglicano, 
or splendid as they are in passages, his prose works? It is where he has either 
not defiled himself, or purified himself from the mire and noise of con- 
temporary politics—as the author of those exquisite juvenile poems and of 
Comus .. . Paradise Lost, and Samson Agonistes, that the memory of Milton 
is garnered up in the heart of his country.” The reviewer makes it clear that 
the whole of Milton’s activity in behalf of the Commonwealth—all his major 
prose writings, therefore—is something to be deplored, a real handicap to fame 
which only a genius as great as Milton’s could overcome. 

Surely some obscure but thoughtful Chartist was striking back at Milman 
in the following, which appeared the next July (1840), in the Chartist Circular 
(in an article on “Politics of the Poets,” p. 170). “The gentleman critics com- 
plain that the union of poetry with politics is always hurtful to the politics 
and fatal to poetry. But these great connoisseurs must be wrong, if Homer, 
Dante, Shakespere, Milton, Cowper, and Burns were poets.” 

Milman was not the first Quarterly Review writer to deplore Milton’s prose 
writings. See the article by J. J. Blunt in No. XXXVI, 1827, for a con- 
temptuous attitude toward, for instance, the Readie and Easie Way to Establish 
a Free Commonwealth. 

18So does Kingsley’s fictionized biography of him: Alton Locke. “I read 
and re-read Milton’s “Poems” and Virgil’s “Aeneid” for six more months at 
every spare moment; thus spending over them, I suppose, all in all, far more 
time than most gentlemen have done. I found, too, in the last volume of 
Milton a few of his select prose works: the “Areopagitica,” the “Defence of 
the English People,” and one or two more in which I gradually began to take 
an interest; and little of them as I could comprehend, I was awed by their 
depth and power, as well as excited by the utterly new trains of thought 
into which they led me.”—Cambridge Edition De Luxe (Philadelphia, 1898), I, 
184. Several other references to Milton appear. The Dean exclaims, “How 
few great poets have been politicians!” Alton Locke, Chartist who would be 
poet, suggests Milton. “Ay!” responds the Dean, “he became a great poet only 
when he had deserted politics, because they had deserted him. In_ blindness 
and poverty, in the utter failure of all his national theories, he wrote the works 
which have made him immortal.”—II, 38. Kingsley was aware, apparently, of 
the Dean Milman—upper class attitude toward Milton. 

19 Thomas Cooper, Life of Thomas Cooper (London, 1872), p. 63. 
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memorizing at the end of the fourth book. “I had become master 
of a vocabulary of no mean order by committing Milton and Shake- 
speare to memory and repeating them so often.”2° He became a 
news reporter and, on being sent to cover a Chartist meeting, be- 
came interested in the pitiful condition of the stocking makers in 
Leicester. He threw himself into the new work, organized the workers, 
edited a Chartist newspaper, and conducted classes in Chartist doc- 
trine. These classes met in 1842 in a theatre and were named by 
Cooper, “John Hampden Class,” “John Milton Class,” “George Wash- 
ington Class,” etc.*! “At weeknight meetings, unless there were some 
stirring local or political topic, I lectured on Milton and repeated 
portions of Paradise Lost . . . and set the portraits of great English- 
men before young Chartists, who listened with intense interest.” 
He chose the Spenserean stanza instead of blank verse for his “life 
poem” only when he felt sure that he could, like Byron, retain the 
grandeur and force of the blank verse of Paradise Lost.” 

His poem, Purgatory of Suicides, was written during a two-year 
term in prison for Chartist agitation, where, after he was allowed 
his books, he could “revel in Shakespeare and Milton.” It appeared 
in 1845 and created a considerable stir, and in some circles, a sensa- 
tion. Carlyle, to whom the poem was dedicated, found “indisput- 
able traces of genius in it—a dark Titanic energy struggling there, 
for which we hope there will be clearer daylight by and by.”** The 
Athenaeum gave it a two-page review, saying, “The book possesses 
Mind—Mind which makes itself felt and understood, and which 
therefore demands respect.’”** The reviewer for the Sheffield Iris 
really let himself go. “The exordium reminds us somewhat of the 
opening of the second book of Paradise Lost; and, extravagant though 
the assertion may be deemed, it is scarcely inferior to that fine por- 
tion of Milton’s deathless epic. He wields an intellect of mighty 
power, and an imagination of massive and beautiful proportions, com- 
bining in the range of both much of the sublimity of Milton . . . the 
imagery of Shelly . . . the magnificence of Byron. In the catalogue 


20 P. 91. 

21P. 164. 

22P. 251. 

23 Letter to Cooper, printed in Life of Thomas Cooper, p. 282. 
24 The Athenaeum (London), Sept. 6, 1845; p. 689. 
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of England’s greatest bards must hereafter be inscribed the name of 
Thomas Cooper.’’° 


The verse form is the Spenserean stanza, often ill-suited to Cooper's 
excited shouting, and for the most part awkwardly handled. The 
writer was too full of Paradise Lost; the Miltonic line with frequent 
and decided caesura ends in a rhyme, and the alexandrine is often 
barely achieved. Echoes of Paradise Lost and other pronounced 
Miltonisms abound, some acknowledged with a proud note in the prose 
section following each book and many not.*® Book I opens with a 
stirring call to Chartists and all laborers everywhere to cease work 
until their demands are granted—a proposal actually supported by 
Cooper and the indirect cause of his imprisonment. Incarcerated for 
violence committed by the mob as the result of his speech, the 
author contemplates suicide, falls into a deep sleep, and in dreams 
visits that part of the underworld where monarchs who committed 
suicide sit on thrones and argue the basis of monarchy and similar 
topics. Book II opens with a salute from the “son of labour turned 
poet,” to England’s great poets. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, By- 
ron, and Shelley receive less than a stanza each; Milton has eight 
stanzas in which he is directly addressed and ten more in which he 
serves as guide to Cooper on a second trip to Hades. In each of 
the subsequent books the first twenty or thirty stanzas are usually 
autobiographical, full of references to contemporary social conditions 
and to Chartism, while the rest of the book is taken up with dis- 
cussions between various groups of suicides on the problems and 
values of existence. 


Of greatest interest are the following stanzas (X-XV of Book II) 
wherein the outstanding militant Chartist discloses and celebrates 
the fountain source of his enthusiasm for liberty and justice. 


“> Nov. 6, 1845. Taken from advertising pages of Cooper’s Baron’s Yule Feast 
(London, 1846). Similar laudatory expressions appear in extracts from a half 
dozen other lesser newspapers which circulated in outlying industrial areas, 
and whose readers were largely of the classes from which Chartism drew its 
adherents. 


“' Cooper had the seli-educated man’s pride in his learning. He supplied 
notes also for his Baron’s Yule Feast (an unimportant, non-Chartist poem), in 
which he acknowledged indebtedness to Milton’s “At a Vacation Exercise” 
and “Sonnet on His Blindness.” 
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Great minstrel, let the night entomb the y 

Let bolts and bars, in mockery, last till ae 

So that heaven-robed, thou walk’st with me, thy lay 

Shall dissipate all thought of prison-gloom. 

Transcendant spirit—in this narrow room 

Oit tenanted by woe-worn, bruted child 

Of man, crushed from his cradle to the tomb 

By tyrants,—how hast thou my nights beguiled!— 
‘Smoothing the raven down of darkness till it smiled’! 


ce 


I joy that my young heart a covenant made 
To take thee for its guide in patriot deed, 
If Life’s eventful roll should shew arrayed 
The brethren of my fatherland agreed 
To claim their ancient birthright, and be freed. 
O how the lesson of thy deathless toil, 
While my soul homaged thee, in me did feed 
The flame of freedom! Shall the sacred oil 
Not keep it quenchless till the grave its foemen foil? 


Be thou enthroned, bright patriot, tuneful seer, 
Not on a regal] seat that thou wouldst scorn 

As loftily as e’er thou scornedst here 

The thrones of kings, or baubles by them worn; 
But, be thy name on England’s bosom borne 

In pride, while all her sons thy lineage boast !— 
Thy awful brow is shaded! Dost thou mourn 
And bode thy darling Commonweal is lost ?— 

Nay !—but we'll win her back, by Labour’s gathered host! 


She shall return, with face more heavenly fair, 
And graced with limbs of fitlier symmetry! 
Aye,—shall return!—for we thy kindred are: 
We'll win thy ‘mountain nymph, sweet Liberty’! 
Thou, and the glorious phalanx of the free,— 
Hampden, and Pym, and Elliott, Selden, Vane, 
Marvell, and martyred Sydney,—what were ye? 
Our elder brethren!—and the kingly chain 
Ye loosed—we'll break: our kingless birthright we'll regain! 


Honour—all honour to thee, patriot bard!— 

With whom I took sweet counsel in my youth: 

I joy, that though my lowly lot was hard, 

My spirit, raised by thine, forgot its ruth, 

And, smiling, dared the dint of Want’s fell tooth: 

I joy, that all enamoured of thy song, 

While simpletons esteemed my ways uncouth, 

I wandered, by day’s dawn, the woods among, 
Or did, with midnight lamp, my grateful task prolong. 


Poet of paradise, whose glory illumed 
My path of youthful penury, till grew 
The desert to a garden, and Life bloomed ' 
With hope and joy, ‘midst suffering,—honour due 
I cannot render thee; but reverence true 
” This heart shall give thee, till it reach the verge 

Where human splendours lose their lustrous hue; 
And, when, in death, my mortal joys all merge— 

Thy grand and gorgeous music, Milton, be my dirge! 
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The first edition was quickly sold off, but through the inefficiency 
of the publisher the second edition was delayed until 1847. Then 
the poem came out in a cheap edition in response to popular demand. 
Plans were laid also for issuing it in parts at twopence each so that 
workmen might buy it more easily. It was reprinted at least once 
(in 1850, the date of the copy I have used) and a third and more 
costly edition was issued by Chapman and Hall in 1863. Cooper’s 
collected Poetical Works appeared in 1877. 


As a leader of Chartism, Cooper ranked with Wm. Lovett and 
Feargus O’Connor. His activities were, of course, chiefly literary; 
during his Chartist period he edited partisan papers, such as the 
Midland Counties Illuminator, the Rushlight, the Extinguisher, and 
wrote Wise Saws and Modern Instances (1846), a collection of short 
sketches advocating moderation among reformers. “Cooper and Lovett,” 
says Hovell, 
sought to recast society in the interests of the industrial classes. From these 
efforts came the most idealistic school of Chartism, which recognized that the 
first step in all improvement was the moral and intellectual regeneration of the 
workers.27 
This insistence on moral regeneration is easily recognized, of course, 
as a fundamental part also of Milton’s programme. 

The crude experiments of Chartism were watched at the time with keen 

interest by reformers from other lands. It was the first genuinely democratic 
movement for social reform in modern history. It was the first stage of the 
many-tongued movement which transferred the bourgeois demand for liberty, 
equality, and fraternity from the purely political and legal to the social sphere, 
and was thus the unconscious parent of Continental social democracy.7% 
He who once desired a “fit audience though few” would probably 
not have been pleased to hear his name shouted by soap-box orators 
and lauded by incendiary poets. On the other hand, even he who 
could speak of his “noble task with which all Europe rings from side 
to side” would surely have been surprised to learn two hundred years 
later that all Europe was indeed putting to a most crucial, because 
practical, test the same doctrines he had so eloquently propounded 
and advocated. 


27 The Chartist Movement, p. 306. 
28 Ibid., p. 312. 
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HUGH KELLY: 
HIS PLACE IN THE SENTIMENTAL SCHOOL 


By Mark ScuHorer 


University of Wisconsin 


It is the implication if not the statement of the average literary 
historian that Hugh Kelly was as sentimental as the bulk of his 
contemporaries in English comic writing, and that he followed blindly 
in the tracks previous sentimentalists had imprinted in English lit- 
erary soil. Occasional critics of a more special interest (particularly 
the Messrs. Bernbaum, Nettleton, and Thorndike), however, have 
indicated as fully as the breadth of their various studies permitted 
that Kelly was not quite typical, that he differed from the majority 
of his fellows in at least two ways: first, in the particular method 
of comedy that he employed, and second, in his critical objections 
to the very tradition which he pursued in practice. It is with the 
latter of these distinctions that this examination of Kelly’s comedies 
will particularly concern itself—first, with his criticism, negative and 
positive, and second, with his practice. 


I 


Hugh Kelly was not unaware of the demands of sound comedy, 
nor was he in any sense unaware of the dubious aspects of an over- 
indulgence of sensibility either in life or in art. It is true that his 
contemporaries considered “that his genius excelled in the Sentimental 
and Pathetic”;! it is equally true that his comedies reveal a thor- 
oughly sentimental purpose and method; it is even true that in 
his own life he was something of the sentimental benevolent he liked 
so well to portray in his comedies, 

_.. for his hand was ever ready to relieve the distresses of the unfortunate; 
and such was the well-known humanity of his nature, that even whilst he was 
himself struggling under difficulties, it is almost incredible how many applica- 
tions were successfully made to him from the poor and needy. He had so large a 
portion of genuine good-nature, that he was never known to give the least offense, 
nor could he be, but with extreme difficulty, provoked with the impertinence of 


others; being always disposed to treat every body with the utmost candor and 
affability.* 


1 Kelly, Hugh, The Works, To Which Is Prefixed The Life Of The Author, 
(London, 1778), p. vii. 
2 Kelly, op. cit., pp. iX-x. 
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Nevertheless, Kelly had some notion of the critical premises on which 
sound comedy is based. In the Advertisement to his trivial Romance 
of an Hour (1774)* he wrote, 


It has, I confess, been remarked by some of my warmest friends, that the 
manners neither of a Knight of the Bath, nor of an English Admiral, are pre- 
served in Sir Hector Strangeways; I grant the objection in its fullest force, and 
have, in the character of Lady Di, myself made the observation; but it is for 
this very reason Sir tor becomes an object of ridicule, and consequently a 
fair object of comedy: / the manners are frequently to comedy, what the passions 
are to tragedy. If pedple were to act with propriety in private life, or with 
justice in public, the chief sources both of comedy and tragedy would be 
speedily shut up. . . . Upon the whole, as there is no rank without its occasional 
disgrace, we must, to correct folly or vice, paint men as they sometimes are, 
not as they always ought to be; and if in tragedy we terrify people into virtue, 
by exhibiting the consequences resulting from their crimes, we must in comedy, 
laugh them into correctness, by shewing the ridicule they necessarily incur when 
they act below the consequence of #heir characters.* 


Not content merely to state his conception of comedy in criticism, 
in each of his three important comedies Kelly went out of his way 
to satirize the sentimental school. It is therefore not surprising to 
find Garrick amusing himself at the expense of False Delicacy (1768) 
in his prologue to the play: 


I’m vex’d—quite vex’d—and you'll be vex’d—that’s worse 
To deal with stubborn scribblers! there’s the curse! 

Write moral plays—the blockhead!—why, good people, 
You'll soon expect this house to wear a steeple! 

For our fine piece, to let you into facts, 

Is quite a Sermon,—only preach’d in Acts. 

Still he (the author) preach’d on—*‘Bards of a former age 
Held up abandon’d pictures on the stage, 

Spread out their wit, with fascinating art, 

And catch’d the fancy, to corrupt the heart; 

But, happy change!—in these more moral days, 

You cannot sport with virtue, even in plays; 

On virtue’s side his pen the poet draws, 

And boldly asks a hearing for his cause.° 


In his epilogue, Garrick jests in like manner with Kelly’s characteri- 
zation, suggesting in the person of Mrs. Harley that people of such 
sensibilities as this poet’s creatures possess are not to be found in 
the world.® In the character of Mrs. Harley and of the bluff Cecil, 
Kelly himself establishes in False Delicacy a kind of chorus which, 


31 give this “Comedy Of Two Acts” no place in the present discussion because, 

as an afterpiece planned merely as a benefit for Mrs. Abington, it is slight in 
itself, and because it adds nothing to the salient qualities of Kelly’s dramatic 
writing. 


4 Ibid., pp. 306-7. 
> Kelly, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
6 Tbid., pp. 57-58. 
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through constant references to the ridiculous sensibility of the play’s 
remaining characters, advises his audience not to take all this “ami- 


ability” too seriously. Observing the extremely sentimental Lady 
Betty, Mrs. Harley exclaims, 


Well, thank heav’n, 


I my sentiments are not sufficiently refin’ 
enue lently refin’d to make me 


and again, 


Well, the devil take this delicacy; 


cals neni I don’t know anything it does besides making 


Cecil comments likewise: 


What a ridiculous bustle is there here about delicacy and stuff!—Your people 
of refin’d sentiments are the most troublesome creatures in the world to deal 
with, and their friends must even commit a violence upon their nicety, before 
they can condescend to study their own happiness.” 
In A Word to the Wise (1770) Kelly puts the same kind of speeches 
into the mouths of several characters. Jack Dormer, the amiable rake, 
derides throughout not only sentiment and optimism, but morality. 
Miss Montagu, sentimental herself, discovers that 
. ‘tis this good-nature and sensibility that makes the men so intolerably 

vain, and renders us so frequently contemptible.!! 
In his third comedy, The School for Wives (1774), Kelly once more 
employed this device. Satire is patent in the character of Lady 
Rachel Mildew, a sentimental dramatist who is at all times jotting 
down in her notebook platitudes and hints for tender scenes to be 
utilized in the comedies she writes and cannot sell because “audiences 
are tired of crying at comedies” and because her “Despairing Shep- 
herdess is absolutely too dismal for representation.’”"' Miss Leeson, 
the stupid girl who aspires to the stage, tells Lady Rachel that her 
preference is for tragedy but that she will consent to act in certain 
comedies, in “some of the sentimental ones” which “are very pretty, 
there’s such little difference between them and tragedies.” 

All this is, of course, negative. Did Kelly have anything more 
constructive to offer in actual dramatic practice? Did his plays 


7 Act Il, p. 17. 


SII, p. 18. 
®V, p. 50. 
107], p. 106. 
11], p. 227. 
12 ]II, p. 245. 
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emerge as good comedy in the end? One is safe in saying, I believe, 
that comedy was never entirely ruled out of his plays, that each 
play he wrote became less sentimental than the preceding one, that 
only in False Delicacy is the element of sensibility so strong that it 
dictates the conduct of the plot and characterization exclusive of other 
forces. One is safe, further, in pointing out with Dr. Bernbaum that 
his method was a peculiar one, one that attempted not to alternate 
pathetic and humourous scenes as did that of the typical sentimental- 
ists, but to mingle both elements at once, and “tried, as it were, to unite 
the high comedy of Moliére with the sentimental comedy of Mari- 
vaux.”!3 \The effect he tried to attain was one that mingled pity for 
the distresses of his characters with amusement for those qualities in 
them that brought about their distresses. / It is my belief that he was 
not very successful, that only in thosé rare scenes where he is un- 
interested in tears and pity, where he tries to be only comic, did he 
succeed in amusing his audience. (Mrs. Harley and Cecil in False 
Delicacy, if only by contrast with the characters whose idiosyncracies 
they criticize, are usually mildly successful as creatures of comedy. 
In A Word to the Wise, Mrs. Willoughby, the shrewish wife, Jack, 
the duped rake, and, in moments when their sensibility allows them 
to show some spirit, the girls, Miss Dormer and Miss Montagu, are 
even more definitely comic. In the third comedy, The School for 
Wives (which, despite its name, bears no relation to Moliére’s play), 
the majority of characters are successfully comic. Mrs. Tempest and 
her “master,’’ Savage, Lady Rachel and Miss Leeson, I suppose, and 
again, the duped rake, are all quite amusing in spite of the fact 
that they are extremely stock. And yet, it is customary and just to 
consider Kelly a member of the sentimental ranks, though both his 
method and his attitude toward sentimentalism set him off from his 
fellows. What is it that makes him, a man who recognized the short- 
comings of sensibility and the demands of real comedy, who was suf- 
ficiently gifted in the legitimate strain to write frequent scenes that 
are truly amusing—what is it that makes his plays, despite their re- 
flection of these abilities, sentimental? 


II 


Kelly was led astray on two counts. We have noticed that he 
knew that comedy, to be effective, must lay its emphasis on “Man- 


13 Bernbaum, Ernest, The Drama of Sensibility (Cambridge, 1915), p. 226. 
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ners . . . to laugh them (people) into correctness.”'* But it is the 
more particular moral emphasis which he placed on this original 
therapeutic conception that marks his downfall. “The stage shou’d 
be a school of morality,”!® remarks Winworth at the end of False 
Delicacy, thereby giving Rivers an excellent opportunity to mouth 
the moral of the play in its concluding lines. Both prologue and epi- 
logue to A Word to the Wise mock “this age” which holds itself 
so pure that the stage need no longer teach, and state that this comedy 
has drawn such a just picture of the times that several contemporary 
absurdities must certainly be corrected as a consequence. The end of 
the third comedy, The School for Wives, is as follows: 


Belville. I sha’n’t therefore part with one of you, till we have had a hearty laugh 
at our general adventures. 


Miss Walsingham. They have been very whimsical indeed; yet if represented on 
the stage, I hope they would be found not only entertaining, but instructive. 
Lady Rachel. Instructive! why the modern critics say that the only business of 
comedy is to make people laugh. 

Belville. That is degrading the dignity of letters exceedingly, as well as lessen- 
ing the utility of the stage—A good comedy is a capital effort of genius, and 
should therefore be directed to the noblest purposes. 

Miss Walsingham. Very true; and unless we learn something while we chuckle, 
the carpenter who nails a pantomime together, will be entitled to more applause 
than the best comic poet in the kingdom.1® 


In the second place, Kelly, in spite of his satire, was very suscep- 
tible to the cloying charms of contemporary sentimentalism. \We have 
noticed that Mrs. Harley never ceases to jest at the absurdities of 
undue sensibility, and that Kelly, too, is aware of both the ridicu- 
lous and miserable possibilities latent in this quality., And yet, it 
is Kelly speaking when Mrs. Harley says, “. . . this delicacy .. . 
foolish as it is, one can’t help liking it.’”!7 Recognizing the absurdity 
of sentimentalism, both character and creator find it yet so “amiable” 
that they finally break down in a flood of tears and tenderness them- 
selves. And the upshot is that Kelly’s comic creed finally emerged 
as this: 

His chief study has been to steer between the extremes of sentimental gloom, and 
the excesses of uninteresting levity; he has some laugh, yet he hopes he has 
also some lesson; and, as fashionable as it has been lately for the wits, even with 
his friend Mr. Garrick at their head, to ridicule the Comic Muse, when a little 


grave, he must think that she degenerates into farce, where the grand business 
of instruction is neglected, and consider it as a heresy in criticism, to say that 


14 Supra, note 4. 

15, p. 57. 

16V, p. 299. 

17 False Del., Il, p. 18. 
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one of the most arduous tasks within the reach of literature, should, when exe- 
cuted, be wholly without utility.15 
His practice, then, was to mix mirth with morality, sense with sen- 
sibility, a purpose Samuel Johnson recognized when he wrote his 
prologue for A Word to the Wise: 

Yet then shall calm Reflection bless the night, 

When liberal Pity dignify’d Delight; 


When Pleasure fired her torch at Virtue’s flame, 
And mirth was Bounty with an humbler name.!9 


It was when the quality of sentimentalism far outweighed the quality 


of mirth with which Kelly tried to balance it that he fell short of 
his avowed purpose. Let us turn to an examination of the structure, 
the characters, and the attitude of the three comedies to determine in 
what this sentimentalism consists and how strong it really is. 


Ill 


False Delicacy is a play of cross purposes dictated by impossible 
sensibility. Lady Betty loves Winworth but rejects him because it 
is indelicate to accept a man’s first proposal; Winworth turns there- 
fore to Miss Marchmont, Lady Betty’s companion, and asks Lady 
Betty to speak a word in his favor to the lady in question. Bound 
by honour and again, by delicacy, Lady Betty implores her friend to 
marry the man she herself wishes to marry. Miss Marchmont, in love 
with Mr. Sidney, who is contracted to Miss Rivers, who in turn 
loves Sir Harry, feels duty bound to accept Sir George’s proposal. 
Miss Rivers finally breaks the chain after a long debate between filial 
duty and her passion by attempting to elope with Sir Harry, the man 
she really loves. Through the efforts of the good-hearted Mrs. Harley 
and Lord Cecil, the whole incredible situation is unwound in the 
fifth act and each lover is ultimately united with his particular beloved. 

What a situation for the display of sensibility, of good-heartedness, 
of generosity, of morality, of disinterested nobility! What a situation 
for the display of platitudes in elegant periods! And what a situa- 
tion for pathetic scenes of parting and of tender reconciliation! Kelly 
did not fail to grasp his opportunities. 

So much then for the specific situations in which Kelly places his 
characters; but the characters as such deserve particular notice: Mr. 


18 Kelly, op. cit., p. 213. 
19 This prologue and the circumstances of its composition are to be found in 
Boswell’s Life, ed. G. B. Hill (New York, 1891), III, 129-30. 
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Rivers, who loves his daughter so much that ‘he gives her twenty 
thousand pounds before ordering her to quit his sight forever; the 
smirking Theodora Rivers, his daughter, who must “eternally detest” 
herself because she listened to her love for Sir Harry rather than to 
that which she felt for her excellent father; Sir Harry, who urges 


Theodora to elopement with some display of vehemence and repents 
in this wise: 


Dear Cecil, there’s no answering that—Your justice and your generosity over 
power me.—Y¥ ou have restored me to myself—It was mean, it was unmanly, 
it was infamous to think of using force—But I was distracted;—nay, I am 
distracted now; 

Lady Betty, who is so generous that she implores her friend to 
marry her lover while her own heart cracks; Winworth and Cecil, 
who, in that ridiculous scene of benevolence at the end of the play, 
endow the dowryless Miss Marchmont with a fortune, Cecil giving her 
a guinea for every one that Winworth gives her in a kind of match 
to see which will tire first of generosity; and finally, Miss March- 
mont, in love with Sidney but unwilling to marry him because her 
guardian wishes him to marry his daughter, and nobly willing to 
marry Sir George instead because her benefactress, Lady Betty, de- 
sires it. 

Even if the nobility of these creatures had some relation to life, 
it would not make them act as improbably as Kelly makes them act 
for the mere sake of adding to his plot the maximum in distressing 
situations. Most of the crucial points of action in the play are 
unmotivated by character, for it would take more than a limitless 
nobility of soul to explain Winworth’s proposal to Miss Marchmont, 
Miss Rivers’ hesitation in eloping, Sir Harry’s “. . . it was unmanly, 
it was infamous,” and so on, and finally, Colonel Rivers’ casting his 
daughter off. Such a chain of unmotivated events heaped on already 
improbable characters for the mere sake of ringing as many tears as 
possible from an already saturated audience can only make for a 
ridiculous play. 

The uncritical optimism and the shallow morality of the play are 
most appropriate to its conception. In the final speech, Rivers says, 
But the principal moral to be drawn from the transactions of to-day is, that 


those who generously labour for the happiness of others, will, sooner or later, 
arrive at happiness themselves.?1 


201V, p. 47. 
“1V, p. 57. 
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oF, Not only does Kelly assume that men are benevolent, but that Provi- 
he dence is, as well. An earthly reward for sweetness, tenderness, gen- 
aa erosity, and moral excellence, and a reward that comes in the terms 


of a substantial fortune is this sentimentalist’s easiest and most 
damnable assumption. If such a moral had proper demonstration in 
probable action, it might carry some little force; accompanied as it 
is, however, by the most incredible events, it can only amount to 
BCh empty words springing from apparently empty heads. 
EL Platitudes without specific reference to the dramatic action and 
phrased in the most elegant of genteel language, are, if not a moti- 
vation for, at least a proper preface to Kelly’s didactic conclusion. 
The characters exclaim from beginning to end, mouthing common- 
places that are not only without dramatic value but that are without 
ait moral effectiveness because they are as shallow as they are glib. Win- 
worth says: 
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When Virtue is unhappily plung’d into difficulties, ‘tis entitled to an additional 
share of veneration.?* 


and in another place he exclaims, 


... he is the best manager of a fortune, who is most attentive to the wants 
of the deserving.?3 


These remarks are typical. 


As weak as the platitudes is the language in which the play as a 
whole is clothed. It is as genteel, as refined, as rhetorical, as life- 
less as consistency in content and style can demand. Almost any 
speech in the play will serve as illustration, though Miss Marchmont, 
in telling the story of her unhappy life, is perhaps especially typical 
and unusually absurd: 


My life was mark’d out early by calamity,—and the first light I beheld, was 
purchas’d with the loss of a mother—The grave snatch’d away the best of 
fathers, just as I came to know the value of such a blessing;—and had it not 
been for the exalted goodness of others, I, who once experienced the unspeakable 
pleasure of relieving the necessitous, had myself, perhaps, felt the immediate 
want of bread—And shall I ungratefully sting the bosom which has thus 
benevolently cherish’d me—Shall I basely wound the peace of those who have 
rescued me from despair;—and stab at their tranquility, in the very moment 
they honour me with protection?—O, Mr. Cecil! they deserve every sacrifice 
which I can make—May the benignant hand of Providence shower endless hap- 
piness upon their heads; and may the sweets of a still-encreasing felicity be their 
portion, whatever becomes of me !*4 





22 TI, p. 24. 
"Vp. 56. 
“4 TIT, p. 34. 
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A Word to the Wise depends less entirely than does False Delicacy 
on the sentimental interest. In general, the characters are more 
sprightly if no less genteel, and the conduct of the plot is directed 
not by sentimental motives alone but by some more truly comic 
devices. Still, it is a sentimental comedy. The story of the play 
is concerned chiefly with Miss Dormer, whose father desires her to 
marry the sentimental fop, Sir George Hastings; but Miss Dormer 
loves the poor but honest Villars. Her brother, Jack, is likewise 
contracted to one person, Miss Montagu, his father’s ward, but loves 
another, the optimistic Willoughby’s chaste daughter. Willoughby, 
finally, is the father of a long lost son. Everything is straightened out 
at last, the proper parties are matched, and Villars, of course, turns 
out to be Willoughby’s hitherto unidentified offspring. The relation of 
this plot to that of False Delicacy is apparent, and once more the 
dramatist has afforded himself plenteous opportunity for sensibility 
and sentiment, nobility and benevolence, pseudo-morality and gentility. 


The characters are hardly less noble than those of the earlier play. 
Sir George, coxcomb that he is, is sufficiently sentimental to fight a 
duel with Miss Dormer’s father to keep that lady (who has just re- 
fused his hand) in good grace with her family; Sir John, her father, 
like Rivers in False Delicacy, is interested only in his daughter’s matri- 
monial bliss, “not one of the fathers who wish to maintain a despotic 
authority” ;?5 Miss Dormer is so sensible of her father’s wishes that 
she can hardly bring herself to reject a man she does not love; her 
brother, Jack, the lovable profligate, is not a very serious profligate 
and seems to find more pleasure in generosity and reformation than 
he ever did in debauchery; Mr. Willoughby, the optimist, “Candide 
to perfection,”2® faces constant misfortune with a smile and with 
gratitude to the gods that his misfortunes are not more serious; 
Villars, the long lost son, is veritable perfection itself. 

Improbabilities of plot and action abound, of course, sometimes as 
a consequence of improbable characters, sometimes merely to involve 
an already involved fable for the sake of additional sentimental scenes. 
Cordelia Willoughby’s constant love for Jack Dormer even after he 
has set her up in his private lodgings with intentions of seduction is 
more than unlikely; Jack’s conversion and reformation are extremely 
shallow; his proposal to Miss Montagu immediately after his con- 


25 IV, p. 130. 
267, p. 91. 
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version merely to please his father and to get her fortune is ridicu- 
lous in itself and only serves to make his reformation the shallower; 
it is incredible that Sir George would actually fight a duel with the 
father of the girl who has rejected him because he wants to help 
that girl; and, as Kelly himself indicates, it is plainly stupid to 
suppose that Sir George, who loves Miss Dormer, would marry Miss 
Montagu at the end of the play only to make the end entirely 
‘‘amiable.”’27 


The easy moral of the play resembles that of False Delicacy. The 
rewarded optimist concludes it thus: 


Providence looks down delighted on the actions of the worthy, and, however 
it may command adversity to frown on the beginning of their days, they will 
acknowledge, with me, that all it’s dispensations are full of benignity in the end*> 
In other words, “Be virtuous, and Providence will in the end reward 
your virtue.” The nature of the reward is, as usual, material. Villars, 
who has always been generous, honest, and honorable in his misfor- 
tunes, comes into a sizeable fortune and finds a father; Willoughby, 
the optimist, is rewarded by the unlikely discovery of his son and 
by a husband with a fortune for his daughter. Miss Dormer loves 
Villars, but “agreeable as he is,’ she knows “the impossibility of 
ever being his” since he has not the money to keep her in the manner 
her background has taught her to expect.** The moral is, typically, 
accompanied by the best of sentiments expressed in appropriately 
florid language. Virtue is as mincing and as shallow as the morality 
it preaches. Too often the action is halted in sermons that tend 
to take on length as Kelly continues to write. Comedy is not absent, 
nor is the play completely dominated by the elements of sensibility, 
but it must remain a sentimental comedy in all of its important 
aspects—in its didactic purpose, in its sweet gentility, in its language, 
in its uncritically optimistic view of human existence, and in its sig- 
nificant dependence on incidents that wring the heart. 


Kelly’s last important comedy is The School for Wives, a play 
more truly comic than anything else he attempted. In his Preface, 
he admits that all the figures he uses are stock in comedy, but that 
his play deserves to be called original because he puts his creatures 


27 At the end of the play (V, pp. 144-5) several of the characters jest at the 
conventional matching of lovers at the ends of plays. 

23'V, p. 145 

297, p. 88. 
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in new situations.°*° Even if it is granted that the specific incidents 
are new, it must be held that their motivation—disguise, intrigue, 
sensibility—is very old. The story is of the amiable Belville, a rake 
who is happily married and yet finds the spice of his life in the 
variety of females he can manage to seduce. Decorously, Kelly sees 
to it that all the seductions take place before the time of the comedy 
begins, so that we are rather skeptical of their ever having taken 
place at all. Captain Savage has a clandestine love for Miss Wal- 
singham, and his love is returned, but meantime Belville tries to assail 
her virtue, and Savage’s father, who does not know that his son 
loves the girl, proposes in his own right. The general confusion incident 
to this and to the duping of Belville at the hands of Miss Walsing- 
ham and his amiable wife (who would rather see her husband happy 
with twenty mistresses than unhappy with her) makes up the main 
action of the play. But something more significant is to be found in 
the second plot, that dealing with an honest lawyer, brother to one 
of the girls Belville has injured, and his honest Irish clerk. Both 
of these characters are rewarded for their goodness by the master’s 
marriage to Belville’s sister, a lady of substantial means, which implies 
that both honest master and honest servant will be comfortable for 
the remainder of their lives because they had the good sense to be 
honest when they were poor. Kelly wrote: 

Two things, besides the general moral inculcated through the piece, the 
Author has attempted; the first, to rescue the law, as a profession, from ridicule 
or obloquy; and the second, to remove the imputation of a barbarous ferocity, 
which dramatic writers, even meaning to compliment the Irish nation, have 
connected with their idea of that gallant people.*! 

Not only in the Preface, but in the play itself, it is evident that 
Kelly wishes to make a defense of two classes of men commonly 
thought base, that he wishes to show them as honest men of good heart. 
This is a new interest in his writing, but it is a dominant interest in 
all of later eighteenth century sentimental comedy. Richard Cumber- 
land had begun the mode several years earlier, and people like 
Thomas Holcroft and Elizabeth Inchbald were to carry it on into 
the next century. As a lawyer and an Irishman, Kelly’s interest 
in the good name of both lawyers and Irishmen is obvious; one can 
only say that with so much personal experience and feeling with 
and for the matter at hand, he should have done a better job in 


3 Kelly, op. cit., pp. 213-4. 
31 Kelly, op. cit., p. 214. 
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justifying his profession and his nation. Connolly, the honest clerk, 
is dull, lacking any of the spirit and good humor that make such 
low characters as Tony Lumpkin and Croaker amusing. Leeson, 
the lawyer, is nothing more than a long-suffering and kind-hearted 
ass. So eager is he to establish his honor as a gentleman that he 
begs Belville to kill him after that gallant has knocked his sword 
to the ground in a duel. Torrington, the sentimental benevolent, is 
on a par with Leeson. For no sound reason—except, of course, his 
natural generosity, which we are never allowed to forget—he endows 
Leeson with a substantial fortune when that young man is revealed 
to be worthy but poor: 


One word—one word more, Mr. Leeson—I have enquired your character, and 
like it—like it much—Forgive the forwardness of an old man—You must 
not want money—you must not indeed . . . Pray, don’t be offended—I mean 
to give my friendg but little trouble about my affairs when I am gone—lI love 
to see the people happy that my fortune is to make so; and shall think it a 
treason against humanity, to leave a shilling more than the bare expenses of my 
funeral—Breakfast with me in the morning.32 


The character of the “amiable rake” as a stock figure in eighteenth 
century sentimental comedy needs no discussion. Belville is like 
all of his fellows except that he is particularly lifeless. The long 
debate between his conscience and his passions is significantly illus- 
trative of his nature: 


Well, happiness is once more mine, and the women are all going in tip- 
top spirits to the masquerade. Now, Mr. Belville, let me have a few words 
with you; Miss Walsingham, the ripe, the luxurious Miss Walsingham, expects 
to find you there burning with impatience:—But, my dear friend, after the 
occurrences of the day, can you be weak enough to plunge into fresh crimes? 
Can you be base enough to abuse the goodness of that angel your wife; and 
wicked enough, not only to destroy the innocence which is shelter’d beneath 
your own roof, but to expose your family perhaps again, to the danger of 
losing a son, a brother, a father, a husband? The possession of the Three 
Graces is surely too poor a recompense for the folly you must commit, for the 
shame you must feel, and the consequence you must hazard. . . . Ay, but the 
object is bewitching;—the matter will be an eternal secret—and if it is known 
that I sneak in this pitiful manner from a fine woman, -when the whole elysium 
of her person solicits me:—well, and am I afraid the world should know that I 
have shrunk from an infamous action?—a thousand blessings on you, dear con- 
science, for that one argument ;—I shall be an honest man after all—*3 


With conscience finally triumphant and Belville’s conversion com- 
plete, the plot unravels, the play comes to a close with the appropriate 
sentiments, both players and audience have undergone the proper 


32V, p. 296. 
33V, p. 285. 
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edification, and everyone leaves the theatre smiling wistfully through 
his tears. The sentimental purpose has been accomplished. 


IV 


The three comedies of Hugh Kelly are essentially alike. All find 
their basis in a shallow optimism that assumes goodness in all men 
and in the Providence that rules men. This optimism is accompanied 
by and closely related to a moral purpose that expresses itself in 
platitudinous dialogue of an extremely genteel variety and in an 
artificially didactic conduct of plot that gives rise to improbability in 
action just as the optimism gives rise to improbability in character. 
Finally, the real interest of the plays is not in a picture of human 
absurdities but in a picture of human distresses from which springs 
a ridiculous display of sensibilities that bear no relation to valid 
emotion, and which expect the audience to sympathize with and weep 
for that virtue and honesty made distraught by too much genteel 
woe. In these qualities, Hugh Kelly was summarizing the tradition 
of sentimental comedy as it had developed during the first half of 
the century. He is, therefore, a sentimental dramatist and can never 
be considered anything else. Still, he differed from the typical senti- 
mentalist not only in his comic method, which attempted to mingle 
pathos and mirth rather than to alternate them, but, more important, 
in his own awareness of the fallacies in the very tradition he em- 
ployed. Hugh Kelly knew that sentimentalism was both absurd and 
dangerous, and in another age he might, with these critical perceptions, 
have written good comedies; but he was himself too sentimental to 
escape the amiable aspects of that sensibility which was the fashion 
of his time and which must forever damn his plays. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE ESSAY ON MAN 


Bolingbroke’s “Fragments” and the Essay on Man 


In recent years it has been assumed more than once that in writing 
the Essay on Man Pope had the benefit of the philosophical “Frag- 
ments” written by Bolingbroke and published in volumes IV and V 
of his Works (1754). There are indeed close verbal parallels between 
the “Fragments” and the Essay; but a considerable amount of in- 
ternal evidence points to the conclusion that these are more likely 
echoes than anticipations of Pope’s phrasing. 

The whole matter goes back to a letter from Pope’s friend Lord 
Bathurst to the Rev. Joshua Parry, non-conformist minister of Ciren- 
cester, which was printed in A Memoir of the Revd Joshua Parry 
by Charles Henry Parry in 1872. The letter has been more than 
once cited from the undated part of it printed in the Quarterly 
Review for June, 1897 (pp. 100-101). This part of the letter con- 
tains practically all that relates to Pope, but it does not give the 
date at which the letter was written—April 3, 1769. This date, 
together with the last sentence of Bathurst’s letter, completely negates 
the possibility that the “Fragments” are the “dissertation” that 
Pope used. The letter as printed in the Memoir of Parry is as follows: 

As to the extracts from Ruffhead, I believe I have told you before, that Lord 
Bolingbroke put into my hand a dissertation in prose, which gave Pope the 
scheme he pursued, and turned into that fine poem. As soon as I had read his 
{Pope’s] essay, I said to Lord Bolingbroke that I was sure our friend was not 
capable of forming such a system. Upon which, knowing what I meant, he said, 
“I did give some hints. Read that, and return it to me again.” 


He leit it with Pope, and I believe gave him leave to burn it. It has never 
appeared since, and perhaps I am the only man now alive who has read it. 


April 3, 1769. 


It may perhaps be added that while Lord Bathurst was eighty-five 
years old when he wrote this letter, he had apparently told the story 
earlier—how much earlier we do not know. It is also probable that 
Pope worshipped Bolingbroke altogether too much to destroy any- 
thing that he had written. Upon Pope’s death his MSS were be- 
queathed to Bolingbroke, who possibly may have remade the “dis- 
sertation” into the “Fragments’—but the “Fragments” bear little 
evidence of revision. 
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The Universal Prayer and the Essay on Man 


Since some of my friends have not been eager to accept my sug- 
gestion, made in Selections from Alexander Pope in 1929 (page 
418) that The Universal Prayer was brought out in 1738 “because 
of the critical attitude of the orthodox towards the Essay on Man,” 
I wish to call attention to confirmation of my view in an unpublished 
letter by Pope. The letter was sold to a prominent London dealer 
as lot 198 in the Sotheby sale of 18 April, 1932. It consists of a 
folio sheet folded so as to make four pages. On pages 1 and 2 
appear a manuscript of “A Prayer to God,” i.e., of The Universal 
Prayer, which Pope is sending to his friend Ralph Allen. On page 
3 is the letter to Allen, and on page 4, the address. I am not 
permitted to reproduce parts of the letter other than the sentences 
printed in the Sotheby catalogue announcing the sale. These sentences 
indicate a connection of the poem with the defense of the Essay on 
Man, confirming most unexpectedly my position in the matter. The 
confirmation is the stronger in view of Pope’s statement that the 
poem was written originally “twenty years ago”; that is, about 1715. 
The publication of the Prayer after all these years at a time when 
the Essay was being “mis-construed” was no accident. The passage 
printed by Sotheby is as follows: 

.... l’ve sent you the Hymn, a little altered, & enlarged in one necessary 
point of doctrine, viz. y¢ third stanza, which I think reconciles Freedom & 
Necessity; & is at least a Comment on some verses in my Essay on Man which 
has been mis-construed. Mr. Hooke transcribed this copy, without having one 


himself; as I believe no man has, since I gave it twenty years ago, in it’s first 
state, to the Duke of Shrewsbury” . 


The letter is dated September 8, with no year. Since the poem is 
called “A Prayer to God, 1715,” the letter probably dates 1736 or 
thereabouts. A search is under way to determine, if possible, the 


existence of other evidence that the poem was written as early as 1715. 
GeEorGE SHERBURN. 
The University of Chicago. 


A RECENT THEORY OF THE LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
In the April, 1933, number of the Philological Quarterly appears 
an article by Mr. T. R. Clark which is likely to cause surprise, if 
not regret, to readers of this excellent journal. “The purpose of this 


“4 Theory Concerning the Identity and History of the Ludus Coventriae 
Cycle of Mystery Plays,” PQ, XII (1933). 144-169. 
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paper,” the author writes, “is to present and substantiate a new theory 
concerning the identity and history of the Ludus Coventriae Cycle 
of Mystery Plays ...” What is meant by the “identity” of the 
cycle is not altogether clear; but if I read him aright, the author 
means to identify the cycle with the Coventry Corpus Christi plays 
or at any rate with the town of Coventry. His theory concerning 
the history of the cycle is stated thus: 


The original manuscript of the Ludus Coventriae contained only those plays 
which treated New Testament material, the six plays which have to do with the 
Old Testament stories having been inserted later (modeled after the older 
Chester cycle); and the Prophets’ Play, the seventh of the Ludus Coventriae 
plays, is a clever dramatic device by which the editor of the cycle connects the 
themes of the Old and New Testaments. 


Now, what gives the reader of this paper greatest pause is the 
nature of the evidence on which Mr. Clark seeks to establish his 
views. The identification with Coventry rests apparently upon noth- 
ing more than the familiar statement of Dugdale, part of which he 
quotes: “I have been told by some old people who in their younger 
years [read days] were eye-witnesses of these pageants so acted, 
that the yearly confluence of people to see that show was extraor- 
dinary great...” This Mr. Clark takes to refer to the Ludus 
Coventriae cycle, for in introducing the quotation he says, “never- 
theless these [James and Dugdale] are the first scholars to take cog- 
nizance of the cycle. Dugdale saw and conversed with people who 
had attended the plays.” But Dugdale is speaking of the Corpus 
Christi plays at Coventry, as he specifically says in the rest of the 
passage, and if there is one thing we can be sure of, it is that the 
Ludus Coventriae was not given on Corpus Christi day, but on Sun- 
day, and is not identical with the genuine Coventry Corpus Christi 
plays, two of which survive. There is not a shred of valid evidence 
to connect the Ludus Coventriae with Coventry. 


As to the theory that the Ludus Coventriae was originally a New 
Testament cycle to which the Old Testament episodes were later added, 
we may dispense here with a consideration of its a priori probability. 
There is nothing impossible about it, though I should want rather 
convincing proof before accepting it. The arguments, however, which 
Mr. Clark brings forward are rather surprising. 


It is, of course, well-known that Richard James, Sir Robert Cot- 
ton’s librarian, in the seventeenth century made a note on the flyleaf 
of the MS. in which he described the contents as consisting of plays 
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from the New Testament, a statement which is echoed by Dugdale 
in his reference to this manuscript. Students have generally been 
content to attribute this misstatement to carelessness on James’s part 
and to Dugdale’s failure to look through the MS. himself. But Mr. 
Clark will not have it so. He sees in it a support for his theory. 
He says: “James, being the librarian of Sir Robert Cotton, was prob- 
ably not a careless man as regards books and their contents. To 
claim that Dugdale did not even examine the manuscript for himself 
is going a bit too far. It seems much simpler to say that the Old 
Testament influence was not noted because it was not there.” This 
can only mean that Mr. Clark thinks the Old Testament plays were 
not in the MS. when James made his note, and that consequently 
they were added in the seventeenth century or after the MS. came 
into the Cotton collection. Yet a reference to Dr. Greg’s brilliant 
study of the MS. in his Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the 
English Miracle Cycles or Miss Block’s description of it in the intro- 
duction to her edition would have told him that the MS. is in all proba- 
bility in one hand throughout, except for a few insertions (in the 
New Testament part); that this hand belongs certainly to the fifteenth 
century, probably around the date 1468 which appears on fol. 100; 
and that the paper of the first two quires, watermarked with a bunch of 
crapes, carries us through the Old Testament plays, beyond the 
Prophets’ Play, and into the Conception of Mary. 

In view of arguments such as these we are not surprised to find 
that the rather extensive quotations from the Chester Plays and the 
Ludus Coventriae that are offered in the rest of the paper to prove 
the indebtedness of the latter to the former entirely fail to establish the 
fact. After quoting from the respective prologues Mr. Clark concludes: 
“This makes the plays of each of these cycles the same in content as far 
as the Prophets’ Play in the Ludus Coventriae and the play concern- 
ing Balaam in the Chester.” Tf this means no more than that both 
cycles contain the episodes of the Fall of Lucifer, the Creation and 
Fall. Cain and Abel, Noah, the Sacrifice of Isaac, and Moses, the 
statement is true enough. But it is also without significance, since 
it is equally true of the York and Towneley cycles, the Cornish plays, 
and several of the French cycles, in spite of the tendency of the latter 
to lay the emphasis on New Testament themes. If it means more 
than ‘this, it will not bear examination. The Chester plays on these 
subjects contain numerous characters and incidents not found in the 
Ludus Coventriae. Furthermore, the features of the treatment which 
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Mr. Clark stresses as similar in the two cycles—the boastful words of 
Deus, the substance of his speeches, ‘“‘the fact that God is all-powerful, 
without beginning and without end, being the Trinity, and maker 
of all things,” the assertions of Lucifer that “he is the greatest of all 
the angels, more worthy than God, and will sit in God’s throne’”—are 
commonplaces in French and English drama and cannot be used, in 
the absence of clear verbal parallels, as evidence of relationship. Space 
does not permit a discussion of the plays individually. Sometimes 
Mr. Clark seems satisfied if the late Professor Gayley does not specif- 
ically deny a connection between the cycles. In the case of the Noah 
plays he admits considerable differences, maintaining, however, that 
they do not tell against his theory. Incidentally, one’s confidence is 
not increased by noting more than twenty slips of transcriptions on 
two pages, or by finding the edition of the Chester Plays by Deimling 
and Matthews given as “ed. by Milford” and thereafter constantly 
cited as “Op. cit., Milford, p. 5,” etc. 

In short, this is in many places unsound work and the present note 
is written in a spirit of gentle protest. I do not wish to be unduly 
severe on a prentice piece. The paper is apparently based on a stu- 
dent report, judging from the acknowledgment in the final footnote. 
But in these days of stringent economy and the unusual demands made 
on the space of our learned journals, I should wish that such papers 
might be subjected before publication to more severe, if none the less 


friendly, criticism. 
Avpert C. Bavucn. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT PLAYS OF LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


In a recent issue of the Philological Quarterly,! Mr. Thomas Blake 
Clark has brought forward a somewhat startling theory concerning the 
Old Testament plays in the Ludus Coventriae. He says: 


The original manuscript of the Ludus Coventriae contained only those plays 
which treated New Testament material, the six plays which have to do with the 
Old Testament stories having been inserted later (modeled after the older Chester 
cycle); and the Prophets’ Play, the seventh of the Lulus [sic] Coventriae plays, 
is a clever dramatic device by which the editor of the cycle connects the themes 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

The facts on which this theory is based are as follows: The Ludus Coventriae 
Old Testament plays are similar to those in the Chester cycle in form, content, 


i“4 Theory Concerning the Identity and History of the Ludus Coventriae Cycle 
of Mystery Plays,” Philological Quarterly, XII, pp. 144-169. 
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the fly-leaf of the original manuscript giving the contents. He did not mention 
these plays in his note.* 


At a later point, Mr. Clark adds: 


der of the two cycles. Neither Richard 
] manuscript from Robert Hegge, nor 
manuscript later in his Antiquities of 


James, being the librarian of Sir Robert Cotton, was probably not a careless 
man as regards books and their contents. To claim that Dugdale did not 
even examine the manuscript for himself is going a bit far. It seems much 
— to say that the Old Testament influence was not noted because it was 
not there. 


The implications of this theory seem abundantly clear: the Old 
Testament plays were added to Ludus Coventriae after 1629 when the 
“original” manuscript fell into the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, in 
fact after 1656 when Dugdale published his Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire. The evidence for so astonishing a theory would need to be very 
cogent. 

There is one type of evidence which would throw such a theory 
immediately out of court or lend it indispensable support: does the 
manuscript indicate that the hand which added the seven Old Testa- 
ment plays was a different hand from that which wrote the remainder 
of the work? Does the material construction of the manuscript show 
that leaves enough to carry seven additional plays have been added 
since 1650? Does Mr. Clark wish to imply that the “original manu- 
script”—I must confess to some bewilderment over his use of that 
term—which Sir Robert Cotton received has disappeared and that a 
new copy has taken its place? 

These would seem to be such obvious questions that a student of 
the plays could hardly be expected to overlook them. Mr. Clark's 
article, therefore, and the fact that it was inspired by Professor W. C. 
Curry, would seem to constitute a trap for the unwary, for there is 
not a single word offered in controversion of statements in available 
descriptions of the manuscript which would render this new theory 
quite untenable. 

Very well, then; if this is a trap, I offer myself as a martyr to the 
cause of learning: what is the manuscript situation? 

Information hitherto available may be briefly summarized. K. S. 
Block describes the manuscript minutely, and states, “The bulk of 


“Ibid., p. 144. 
3] bid., p. 146. 
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the MS. is the work of one scribe, probably of the third quarter of 
the fifteenth century.”* Later she adds: 

There are three other handwritings to be found in the MS.: (1) that of the 
interpolated quire E (ff. 51, 52) containing the conversation between Joseph and 
his kinsmen in the Betrothal of Mary play; (2) that of the interpolated folios 
95, 96 in the Magi play, and of the interpolated fo. 112 containing the opening 
of the Baptism play; (3) that of the Assumption play.® 

Note that none of these interpolations deal with Old Testament ma- 
terials. Miss Block indicates also that corrections, sometimes running to 
two or three lines, have been made by still other scribes. There is 
no evidence here that seven Old Testament plays, occupying 37 folios, 
have been added after 1650, or even 1629, to a manuscript which 
was manufactured in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. Sure- 
ly Mr. Clark’s first duty was to examine the manuscript, his second to 
take issue with Miss Block. 

Miss Block’s edition appeared in 1922. There is nothing in the work 
of Chambers, Craig, Miss Swenson, or any other scholar before or 
since 1922 which would render her description unreliable. Yet if she 
is correct in assigning the manufacture of the manuscript to the third 
Guarter of the fifteenth century and in considering the bulk of it the 
work of one scribe of that date, Mr. Clark’s theory must go by the 
beard. It may be added that it would seem unbelievable from the 
language of the plays that they were composed in the mid-seventeenth 
century. 

Mr. Clark further believes that the seven Old Testament plays were 
derived from or influenced by Chester plays dealing with the same sub- 
jects, and he prints at length parallels designed to prove this in- 
fluence. It may be that the exhibition of parallels constitutes a 
sound method, but it is woefully subject to the vagaries of the 
human mind. What seems to indicate inescapable influence to one 
student will seem absurd to another. I confess that in Mr. Clark’s 
parallels I do not find the remotest sign of any direct influence of 
Chester upon Ludus Coveniriac, or vice versa. But this is a matter 
which every man must decide for himself in the light of such in- 
telligence as he may possess. 

Upon matters of less importance in Mr. Clark’s article, the ascrip- 
tion to Milford of Deimling & Matthews’ edition of the Chester Plays,® 


‘EETS., E.S., CXX, p. xv. 
Wbid., p. xvi. 
“Chester Plays, ed. by Milford,” p. 146. 
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the mild unfairness with which the testimony of Gayley and others is 
treated, the evidences of hasty proof-reading, it would be invidious 
to animadvert in this brief note. The point is quite other: here is 
an astonishing theory; one demands more, and more pertinent, evi- 
dence. Mr. Clark has himself remarked, “To claim that Dugdale did 
not even examine the manuscript for himself is going a bit far.” Must 
we go a bit farther still with Mr. Clark? 
F. M. Satter. 


The Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. 


THREE CHAUCER ALLUSIONS IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY LIBRARIES 


A study of English books in private libraries of sixteenth century 
England is a fascinating subject for research. Two of the best 
sources of this subject are, of course, wills and inventories. Books 
concerning religion, rhetoric, gardening, sports—hunting and hawk- 
ing chronicles, legends, and tales predominate. Chaucer’s works 
are frequently listed, sometimes simply as “a booke called Chawcer,” 
sometimes with obvious appreciation, giving a description of the 
binding. The value of a book determined the binding for a sixteenth 
century owner. Miss Spurgeon listed four Chaucer allusions in wills 
and inventories of this century, but the libraries of William Gaunce,' 
gentleman, of Theddlethorpe; Edmund Kingston,” vicar, of Southwell; 
and Sir William Fairfax,* Walton, are representative of three classes 
of library owners, and are therefore worthy of attention. 

William Gaunce, by will of March 12, 1531, left to his ‘son “certen 
inglish bokes as Legenda Aurca, Crownacles, Canturbery Talys, and 
Lyttlyton Teners.” The first is evidently a copy of the Legenda 
Aurea by Jacobus de Voragine, translated and published by Caxton 
1483, and by Wynkyn de Worde, 1493, 1498, 1503, 1510, 1512, 1517, 
1527. The second may have been any one of the popular chronicles 
such as Caxton’s edition of Chronicles of England, 1480, 1482; No- 
tary’s of 1504, 1515, 1516; de Worde’s 1497, 1502, 1530; Pynson’; 
Froissart 1523, 1525; or Fabyan’s Chronicle, by Pynson, 1516. The 
Canterbury Tales had been published by Caxton in 1478, 1484; by 
Pynson, 1492, 1526. The fourth book was a translation of Sir Thomas 


\Lincoln Wills, 1530-32. London: Ruddock & Sons, 1930, IIT, 219. 
2Testamenta Eboracensia, Publications of Surtees Society, CVI, 290. 
3Inventories of Goods of Sir William and Sir Thomas Fairfax, Archaelogia, 


XLVIII, 153. 
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Littleton’s Tenores novelli, probably Teners newe correcte, published 
by Pynson 1510, 1525, 1526; by Rastell, 1528; by Redman, and by 
Berthelet, 1530. 

The bequest of Vicar Kingston, July 26, 1549, is noticeably lack- 
ing in representatives of the numerous religious English books, espe- 
cially the large controversial group, in print by that year. Besides 
“all my grammar bookes,” Kingston bequeaths The flower of the 
ten commandementes, presumably a copy from one of Wynkyn de 
Worde’s editions of 1509, 1510, 1521; “a booke called Chawcer,”’ and 
“my booke of merie conceytes.” The last is suggestive of the con- 
tents, rather than a title, and may have indicated A booke of pretty 
conceits taken out of Latine, French, Dutch, and English, by B. L., 
1520(?)*, or that most popular of sixteenth century collections, A. C. 
Mery Talys, first published by Rastell c. 1525, or Berthelet’s edition 
of Mery tales wyttyve questions and quycke answers, c. 1535,° for 
conceits to the sixteenth century mind represented not only witty 
expressions, but short, imaginative stories. 

The largest library of this trio was that of Sir William, of the 
illustrious Fairfax family of Walton, and Gilling, Yorkshire. The 
undated list occurs among inventories, made 1594-1624, of the house- 
hold goods of Gilling Castle. The library contained thirty-nine books 
of which nineteen were English, including books of biography, such 
as Plutarch, Alexander; of religion, as Leonard Wright’s A summons 
for sleepers ;® chronicles, as “ffroisarte” and “Hollensides cronickle in 
ij volumes”; of sports, as “a booke of hawkyn,” and “Chaucer.” 

Thus were Chaucer’s works found, as he would have wished them, 
in the libraries of lesser folk, as well as of those ‘“‘that hadden grete 
fames,” and could the ownership of his works be traced through the 
sixteenth century, “men mighte a booke make of it, like a storie.” 

M. CHanninc LintHicum. 


Washington, D. C. 


+Republished for Edward White, c. 1584, this was a pepular book in Shake- 
speare’s age. 

Republished by Henry Wykes, 1567, Bynneman, 1576-’77. 

SFirst published without publisher’s name, 1589; secondly, by Islip, 1596; 
thirdly, by Purslowe, 1615. 
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Spenser and the Table Round. A Study in the Contemporaneous Background 
for Spenser’s Use of Arthurian Legend. By Charles B. Millican. Harvard 
Studies in Comparative Literature, VIII. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


Lord Berners in the preface to the second volume of his translation of 
Froissart’s Chronicles, 1525, which he says he made at the request of Henry VIII, 
remarks: 


“He / who for the manyfolde royall vertues in his highnesse founde / nat of two 
or thre small realmes / but is worthy to reygne and be kyng ouer the vnyuersall 
worlds / delyteth in nothynge more / than to haue / as I sayd 
/ the most famous dedes of his predecessours and subiettes sette out with all 
dilygence. So that it mought appere to euery mannes sight / ouer what and 
howe worthy people his auncettours haue done / and nowe his maiestie with all 
kyngly prudence reigneth / And herin his hyghnesse taketh synguler pleasure / 
to beholde how his worthy subiettes / seyng in hystorie the very famous dedes 
as it were ymages / represent their valyaunt auncettours / contends by vigorous 
vertue and manhode to folowe / yea to pass them if they maye.” 

Such a statement represents the essential element of the sixteenth century 


attitude in England toward the nature and function of history: that it should 
be a guide and pattern, not only for the prince but for the subject as well, teach- 
ing each his duty to the other. It was part and parcel of the feeling for the 
greatness of antiquity that marks so much of Tudor Thought. At so early a 
period as this in the century it is likely, however, that Berners’ suggestion that 
their ancestors might not only be emulated but even surpassed would be frowned 
upon by the more conservative historians. 

But interest in history there was, as even the casual reader of the publications 
of the period is aware, history not simply as a branch of humane letters, but as an 
eminently practical subject, to be recommended, for instance, as an important 
part of the educational system of prince or governor, and to be looked upon as 
the justification as well as the guide for internal and foreign policy. 

It is one phase of this interest that concerns Professor Millican in Spenser 
and the Table Round, the use of Arthurian material, first of all as establishing the 
Tudor right to England’s throne and then as justifying Tudor policies through- 
out the century. As his title implies, he is also concerned with the way in which 
this political interest affected literary expression and finally worked itself out 
most magnificently in the work of Spenser. But the political significance is the 
phase that is stressed most vigorously, and Spenser comes in more or less at a 
side door. 

Millican traces the developing interest in Arthur and his knights from the 
time when Henry Tudor was little more than a “pretender” to the throne and 
when he drew heavily on Welsh (i. e. “British”) support from his supposed 
descent from Welsh kings and through them in turn from Arthur, to the relative 
dynastic security of Elizabeth, who like her father before her continued to stress 
her British ancestry as justification for many of her policies. He shows how 
genealogical enthusiasts developed a kind of irredentist movement, by which — 
justified not alone England’s claim to the throne of Scotland, but as well to mos 
of Western Europe besides, all on the grounds of course that this had been a 
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part of Arthur’s domain. He shows further how the Arthurian interest had its 
social aspects in the revival of interest in archery and in the formation of 
groups of “Prince Arthurs Knights,” a type of influence that extended beyond 
the courts and the nobility into the humbler classes of society. It started a wave 
of antiquarian investigation. Finally he shows that even the early Stuarts kept 
up this interest in Arthur, but with far less popular success than the Tudors 
had had, for a Scotch king naturally had some difficulty in making his subjects 
feel that he was in ancestry Welsh. 

Along with this glorification of Arthur and of the British genealogy of the 
sovereigns, however, went a quasi-literary quarrel as to the historicity of the 
great king and of the stories of his knights. Polydore Vergil was the great— 
and notorious—skeptic of the earlier years of the sixteenth century, but succeeded 
chiefly in bringing down abuse and vilification on his own head. (It was 
always easy to confute Vergil by the simple process of showing that he was a 
foreigner and therefore couldn't be expected to know what he was talking about.) 
Scots like Buchanan met with—ii possible—even less tolerance. The issue soon 
became a patriotic one, and then as now, calm reason or logic of any sort had 
little chance with the flag-wavers. Indeed, Millican suggests that William 
Camden, the great antiquarian, was perhaps the first sixteenth century English- 
man to approach the ranks of the skeptics. 

All this is traced with a good deal of detail by the author, with texts from 
each of the periods of the century and with illuminating comment. 

The relation of all this to Spenser’s work? To the poet the “learning” which 
epic theorists insisted upon in epic poetry was this antiquarian knowledge that was 
furnishing such spicy controversy for his contemporaries. Into the general Renais- 
sance confusion of romance and epic and in the concept of decorum with its ac- 
ceptance of allegory as an integral part of the epic, Spenser could fit the Arthurian 
material without difficulty. In short not only was this suitable material for an 
epic poet from its being alive and popular, but as well it fitted beautifully by its 


H very nature into the theories of critics and poets of the Renaissance. In this 
at connection Millican suggests that even the long ninth line of the Spenserian 
iB | stanza “seems to have been suggested . . . by an Arthurian poem” (page 118) 


of seven six-line stanzas written by George Ferrers for the Kenilworth enter- 





tainments in 1575 and printed in George Gascoigne’s account of the revels. For 


i all Millican’s enthusiasm, however, such a suggestion must remain a guess, how- 
ii ever plausible and pleasant. 

uy Millican’s fundamental noint has long been recognized and some of the basic 

ideas have been suggested before, but he has done a real service in presenting so 

coherent an analysis of the principles involved and so clear and full a picture 

of those principles through the century. He gives us new insight into what we 

ie might call the creative background of Spenser. That the background was 

writ shared, in varying degrees and with varying purposes by other Elizabethan 


writers, in other fields than the epic, some of them significantly, is an obvious 
corollary. In the case of late sixteenth century drama alone there is no question 
that interest in Arthur and things British influenced both character and setting 
: in many a play. 


J. W. AsHTon. 


University of Iowa. 
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The Literary Life of the Early Friends, 1650-1725. By Luella M. Wright. With 


an Introduction by Rufus M. Jones. New York: Columbia University Press 
1932. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


During the period of the English Commonwealth—noted for its creative at- 
mosphere—arose the Quaker movement which was an experiment in. democracy 
and in the mystic life. It was a courageous experiment for those times and 
many Quakers suffered floggings, property losses, imprisonment and death. Rather 
than the lead of scholars, this whole movement was the voice of the people, who 
wrote out of deep religious emotion and left a confessional literature which is 
not only well written, but interpretive of the ideals and hopes that moved 
those pioneers of the simple life to fearlessly rebuke the abuses in the ecclesiastical 
and political life of their day. “These early Quakers were terribly in earnest.” 


It is a fascinating history and Dr. Wright has done a most painstaking work 
in brushing off the dust from old manuscripts and bringing out of the archives 
thousands of tracts, which are contributions “to the growth of democratic ideals 
and of the spirit of religious toleration.” George Fox, twenty-three years of 
age, proclaimed that the secret of apostolic Christianity lay in the doctrine 
of the inner Light and those associated with him designated themselves “Children 
of Light.” The growth of the movement was phenomenal throughout England 
and across the seas. They attracted leaders in Oxford like Giles Barnardiston, 
William Penn, and others. Their literature was characterized by a group con- 
sciousness, transcending sectarian fields and contributing to the universal import 
in the literature of autobiography. 

Their writings centered around three phrases—‘waiting for guidance, 
periencing religion,” and “knowing God experimentally.” They particularly em- 
phasized the transcendent power of the Holy Spirit. Maintaining that they 
had no need of “outward helps,” they taught that the sacraments of baptism 
and communion were unnecessary. They taught that nothing tangible should 
intervene between themselves and Reality. In worship every member was ideally 
a potential minister and the group assembled waited on the guidance of the Spirit, 
whether it were a marriage, burial, or First or Fourth Day meeting. Women 
were as free to leadership as men. All these positions precipitated controversy, 
but undoubtedly the Quaker movement had a large influence upon later social 
and religious thought and practices. 


Among their opponents, who wrote against them, were John Bunyan, Richard 
Baxter, and John Owen, chancellor of Oxford, but the Quakers had men of 
equal ability to meet them, such as Edward Burrough, James Nayler, Francis 
Howgill and later William Penn, Thomas Ellwood, George Whitehead, Robert 
Barclay, John Whitehead, and others. Their literature of suffering, which they 
constantly kept before the public, had in it great merit. Sometimes manu- 
scripts were in the form of petitions to royalty, always emphasizing the cardinal 
principles for which the Quakers contended and their rights for contention. 

Not only controversial and didactic writings came from their pens, but they 
wrote history, essays, verse, and especially autobiography, which furnished 
an opportunity for portraying the aspirations and characteristics of Quaker 
worthies and the social background of Quakerism. Dr. Wright says that before 
1725 they had published over eighty confessions and journals, a number prob- 
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ably greater than all the non-Quaker autobiographies printed in England during 
the preceding seventy-five years. In biography they employed two types— 
testimony and biography proper. They were in the vanguard for international 
peace. The care and education of slaves interested Fox, and John Woolman op- 
posed negro slavery in the eighteenth century as did Whittier after him. The 
Battle-Door by Fox and A Musick-Lector by Eccles emphasized two social 
tenets of the Quakers—the use of the “plain” language and the aversion to music. 
Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, written in the Tower of London, belongs with 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Richard Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 
Many of their other publications might be mentioned. The Quakers have had an 
influence upon Christian thought far out of proportion to their numerical 
strength. They have been idealists of a fine type. Dr. Wright has done a great 
service, not only to the Society of Friends, but to all lovers of truth in presenting 
this valuable volume. The last chapter—the twenty-first chapter—deals with 
practical mysticism, reminding us that like Wordsworth the Friends were moral 
teachers, enabling us to see the power of God over all and to be conscious of 
it in the depths of our being. 
Peter AINSLIE. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Influence of Accentuation on French Word Order, by Hunter Kellenberger. 
Elliott Monographs. Princeton University Press, 1932. Vi + 107 pp. $1.00. 
In the first part of this publication, Mr. Kellenberger examines several works, 

including theses of German scholars, which show that there is a striking tendency 

in the French sentence to place the most important element at the end position, 
because the greatest stress falls normally at this point. 

Mr. Kellenberger states that this problem has attracted very little attention 
from French grammarians. However, on p. 22 of this study the essence of this 
problem is stated very definitely in the citation which Mr. Kellenberger quotes 
from the “Histoire de la langue francaise” by Mr. Albert Dauzat. It does not 
seem that Mr. Kellenberger differs in his conclusion from that of M. Dauzat. 
The same point of view, contrasting in its suppleness with the more or less 
rigid statement of certain German scholars offered by Mr. Kellenberger as a 
starting point for his study, can be found in several chapters of La Pensée et la 
Langue, by M. Brunot, especially in the chapters treating of “Transportation” and 
“Mise en lumiére de la caractérisation.” The question is not treated from a 
purely syntactical point of view, nor as an archaism. M. Brunot attempts to dis- 
cuss all the various reasons which “aménent les poétes, les prosateurs et aussi les 
gens qui parlent, a se séparer de l’usage ordinaire—Les modalités sentimentales 
s’expriment—par Je ton, le choix des mots, mais aussi dans une modification a 
l’ordre des mots. C’est un besoin du langage affectif plus que du langage logique.” 

After a study of the three main types of ordering in the sentence—the gram- 
matical] or syntactical, the expository, or logical progression from the known 
to the unknown, and the impulsive which utters first the important element under 
emotion—Mr. Kellenberger concludes that the expository order is of great fre- 
quency in French and he thus restates the problem: Does the psychological 
stress, or stress which an element receives from its importance in the sentence, 
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coincide with the normal physical stress, that is, with structural pauses? Taking 
exceptions into account, Mr. Kellenberger concludes that it does, but calls our 
attention to the fact that the end stress is not always the exclusive or even 
dominant sentence stress; stresses fall immediately before pauses and their strength 
is in proportion to the extent of the pause. In many cases, the accentuation does 
not affect the order of the sentence, in which follows unchangeable rules, but in 
others, the position of an element is changed so as to be placed at a point where 
it can receive a heavier physical stress. 

In the second part of his work, Mr. Kellenberger offers us an analysis of 
Maurois’ Voyage au Pays des Articoles, with a view of testing his conclusions. 
After eliminating cases of the grammatical, expository, and impulsive orders, he 
considers the influence exerted by this specifically French factor of accentuation 
and finds twelve examples of an arrangement in which the position of an im- 
portant element has been shifted to stand before a break and therefore receive 
a stronger stress. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Kellenberger as to the two following examples: I 
laissa s’achever lacte, and Mais écrivez-moi comment finit Vhistoire. These are 
normal constructions. In the first we have a verb group laisser s’achever which 
is not ordinarily parted by its object (cf. Je laisse passer l'auto). In the sec- 
ond, the inversion remains the normal form, after certain conjunctions (vid. 
Brunot). 

The conclusion of this chapter, that in French the accentual system heightens 
the effects produced by word order, is very prudent. This may have had an 
influence upon the extension of the expository order, as compared with English, 
but it remains an auxiliary factor. When psychological stress coincides with 
normal physical stress, the thought is rendered more effective, and this coin- 
cidence is brought about by special procedures locating an important element at a 
structural pause. 

Meeting the objections against a conclusion drawn from the study of a 
single literary work, Mr. Kellenberger offers a similar analysis of Kuttner’s 
repertory in his Prinzipien der Vorstellung im Franzdsischen, and comes to similar 
conclusions. 

One regrets that in a study of this kind, which inevitably had to set its 
limits, other angles of the question were not offered: for instance, the question of 
euphony, the question of fantaisie or art, the personal element in an author’s 
style, for there are many deviations from ordinary structure which may resolve 
themselves into a question of individual style. 

H. M. DicKMay. 

The University of Iowa. 


The Works of Edmund Spenser, A Variorum Edition. The Faerie Queene, 
Book 1. Frederick Morgan Padelford, Special Editor. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1932. Pp. xii + 556. 

Never before has a reader of Spenser found so much material ready to hand 
in a single volume as in this, the first of the great variorum edition of the poet’s 
works, which we owe chiefly to the enthusiasm and tireless energy of the late 
Professor Greenlaw. Associated with him in the undertaking, as general edi- 
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tors, were Professor Osgood and Professor Padelford, and they are now carrying 
out the project, aided in this first volume, chiefly on questions concerning the 
text, by Dr. Heffner and Dr. Strathmann. Our enjoyment of the work, here so 
ably begun, is tempered only by the keen sense of personal loss that it must 
Re inevitably bring to many of us. 

iA The volume contains a reliable and beautifully printed text of the first book 
of the Faerie. Queene, based in the main on the Folio of 1596; a partial list of 
variants with preliminary essays on Spenser’s spelling and punctuation, which are 
to be treated more fully in the sixth volume when it appears; full excerpts from 
the notes of leading commentators; and at least portions or abstracts of im- 
portant articles that have been published on various phases of the poem. Some of 
the verbal changes in the different editions are very interesting, and a careful read- 
ar} ing of the notes shows how much of really significant comment even a close 
j student of the poem may have missed. For many, however, the critical articles 
will offer the chief interest; for they not only throw much light on the poem 
itself but also register plainly the changes of taste that came through the 
eighteenth and nineeenth centuries. It might be well, therefore, to indicate the 
date of each excerpt, that the reader need not turn so frequently to the Bibli- 
ography, and possibly to group those on the same topic, like the articles of 
Jusserand, De Moss, and Miss Hulbert on the Aristotelian virtues. A few little 
details, like the use several times of the word chiefest, may trouble one. But it 
seems quite wrong to mention such minor matters in a work that deserves 
such hearty praise. 





Evspert N. S. THOMPSON. 
The University of Iowa. 
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